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Coexistence and Atomic Stalemate 


BEWARE THE TROJAN HORSE 
By WILLIAM E. KNOWLAND, Senator from California 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., November 15, 1954 


R. PRESIDENT, recent developments abroad and at 
M home justify, in my mind, interrupting the debate on 

the pending resolution. At an early date I shall dis- 
cuss the pending resolution and modifications of it. 

Grave problems and dangers confront our Republic, and 
they are of far greater importance than the pending business 
before the Senate. We must keep matters in their proper 
perspective. 

Are “coexistence” and ‘‘atomic stalemate’ synonymous 
terms? If they are not, just what is the difference? Is the 
former merely an inevitable prelude to the latter? And what 
of our foreign policy and our defense policy when such an 
atomic stalemate takes place? Does not atomic stalemate 
mean inevitable Communist nibbling aggression, rather than 
peace in our time? How many years remain when we still 
have some initiative left? These are some of the basic ques- 
tions before the Government and the people of the United 
States. 

Certainly they are so important and the results of the 
decisions made are so far-reaching that the Congress and the 
American people must be taken into the confidence of the 
administration. 

No matter what the decisions are in the elections of 1956, 
a Republican administration and a Democratic controlled 
Congress in the months immediately ahead share a heavy 
responsibility for the survival of this Republic, and the pos- 
sibility of a free world of freemen hangs in the balance. 

The civilizations that flourished and died in the past had 
opportunities for a limited period of time to change the course 
of history. Sooner or later, however, they passed “the point 
of no return,” and the decisions were no longer theirs to 
make. 

Coexistence and atomic stalemate will result in ultimate 
Communist victory. Unless one believes that the men in 
the Kremlin have completely changed their long-term strategy 


of ultimately having a Communist world, and no longer 
follow the doctrine that, in order to achieve their ends, 
anything is allowable, including deception and threachery, 
we must face the fact that the Communist concept of peaceful 
coexistence means that the United States or other free nations 
of the world will be allowed to exist only until communism 
is able to subvert them from within or destroy them by 
aggression from without. 

It is my belief that the Soviet Union is advancing the 
Trojan horse of coexistence only for the purpose of gaining 
sufficient time to accomplish what we may term “atomic 
stalemate.’ When would they hope to accomplish this objec- 
tive? The target date is probably between 1957 and 1960. 

There is some fallacious thinking that when that point 
arrives the world will have gained a stalemate peace because 
neither side will then dare to use or threaten to use its 
atomic power against the other. At that point, so the reason- 
ing runs, the two great world powers, the United States and 
the Soviet Union, will checkmate and immobilize each other 
and a sort of troubled peace will settle down over the balance 
of the world. 

Certainly we must face up to the fact that the superiority 
the United States has today in a stockpile of atomic weapons 
and the means of delivering them will be checkmated, and 
the nations which today are toying with neutralism will be 
actively proclaiming it. 

Let us examine the possibility then of even a troubled 
pe¢ce. It is more likely that at that point, when the free 
world has become paralyzed and immobilized by the realiza- 
tion that the United States and the Soviet Union could act 
and react one upon the other with overwhelming devastation, 
that the men in the Kremlin will see their best opportunity 
to start with what for the want of a better term I will call 
“operation nibbling,” wherein they will seek to take over 
the peripheral nations bite by bite. 
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WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


At that point, through the capitals of what remain of our 
anxious allies and with loud voices from the neutralists, as 
well as from sources in our own country, will rise the an- 
guished cry, “Should we risk all-out atomic war for Iran, 
Sweden, Afghanistan, Yugoslavia, India, Finland, Burma, 
and so forth?” “For after all,’ the argument will run, “we 
have no treaty obligations to them.” Then they will start 
down through our smaller allies first to soften us up. These 
will not all be nibbled at once, but will be spaced out so 
that as each country passes behind the Iron Curtain, it will 
increase the despair of the other victims and the paralysis of 
the nations which might be willing to resist. 

Since stalemate would put the Soviet Union itself off limits, 
the intended victims of the aggression could only look for- 
ward to a localized war within their own frontiers with the 
destruction of life and property that would entail. Since 
there would be no hope of restraining this new type of Soviet 
aggression by placing the body of the octopus in danger, 
these nations individually, one by one, might prefer to accept 
Soviet terms rather than even call on the West for aid. 

Before our eyes the people of the United States would 
see nation after nation nibbled away and when the realization 
finally dawned that this policy would inevitably result in our 
country becoming a continental Dien Bien Phu in a Com- 
munist totalitarian world, the chances of our winning such a 
struggle would be so lessened and the Soviet world so ex- 
tended that they then would be prepared for an all-out 
challenge to us wherein we would be allowed the choice to 
surrender or die. 

It seems to me that the responsible committees of the 
Congress should promptly summon the State and Defense 
officials and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to fully inquire into 
our foreign and defense policy to find out where in their 
judgment it will take us and whether this clear and present 
danger which appears to me to exist is such that a basic 
change in the direction of our policy is warranted. 

Time is running out and I would remind the Senate that 
in this day and age of the airplane and the atomic weapon, 
time is not necessarily on the side of the free world. 


MR. FULBRIGHT. I, of course, agree that adequate 
military preparation is essential. But I wonder why the 
Senator feels that under what he calls coexistence and atomic 
stalemate the Communists are bound to win. What leads 
the Senator to that conclusion? 


MR. KNOWLAND. Reviewing again the remarks made, 
I think the problem is that there has been no indication 
that the Communist leopard has changed his spots. If that 
be correct—and I happen to believe it is, although I realize 
that men may honestly differ on that point—then it seems to 
me that the evident policy of the Soviet world is to gain a 
sufficient amount of time so that with the stockpiling of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs they can achieve what I have 
called an atomic stalemate. Once having reached that point, 
then what I believe now to be a clear superiority on the part 
of this Government and the rest of the free world will have 
been lost. 

At that point, instead of bringing about a condition of 
peace, I think, to the contrary, there will have been opened 
up a vast new opportunity for the men in the Kremlin to 
pursue what I have called a nibbling operation, because at 
that point, if the free world would not dare to attack the 
center of the power, which I have termed the body of the 
octopus, it would limit any action which they might take to 
the peripheral countries, which, one by one, would be under 
attack. 
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Let us take Sweden as an example. Let us assume that 
the Russian Ambassador went to Sweden and said, “We 
demand that you yield to our terms to put in a coalition 
government. Unless you do, we are going to move Soviet 
forces across the frontier.” 

So far as the Soviet Union is concerned, it wouJd be able 
to proceed on the general theory that it would not be attacked 
on its own home base, and that any resistance offered by the 
free world would be offered by the sending of perhaps some 
Air Force elements and perhaps some ground forces to help 
Sweden. But from the Swedish point of view, Sweden would 
be limited to fighting on its own territory, perhaps with 
tactical atomic weapons, rather than strategic atomic weapons, 
perhaps with old-fashioned artillery, and the normal disloca- 
tions of war. So that Sweden would be faced with the 
prospect of suffering utter destruction, on a purely limited 
basis, without help in any effort to destroy the fountainhead 
of aggression. At that point the Govefnment in Sweden 
might determine that it would rather risk a Communist 
government in Sweden than to have its land devastated with- 
out any hope of ever regaining its freedom. 

That is the difficulty faced by such countries. I believe 
the men in the Kremlin would press their advantage in 
countries all around the periphery. I believe it would be 
found that in the neutralist capitals of the world, in the 
capitals of our allies, and, indeed, even in the United States, 
persons in the Government might say, “Why should we 
become involved in a war when atomic weapons might bring 
destruction to the United States?”” I am assuming this would 
take place at the time of atomic stalemate, when Russia and 
the United States would be about in the same position so 
far as atomic weapons were concerned. People would say, 
“Why should we take that risk for a country which is 
10,000 or 15,000 miles away from us?” 

Each time the Soviet Union succeeded in one of those 
peripheral adventures, more and more it would break the 
morale of the countries on the periphery, so that the next 
time they would be less likely to resist. In fact, they might 
even become so paralyzed that they would not even ask for 
the West to come to their assistance. 

Perhaps if the nibbling process were to be so spaced that 
it would not be too big a challenge to the United States and 
what was left of the free world, we might find that piece 
by piece the other nations were being taken away from the 
free world so that we would be left with what would be 
the continental Dien Bien Phu of the rest of the free world. 

; At that point, when Russia had expanded its manpower, 
résources, and industrial productivity, having reached the 
atomic stalemate position, Russia might then determine that 
it could risk an all-out Pearl-Harbor type of attack on this 
country, and if we responded in kind we would at least be 
thoroughly limited to the Soviet Union itself. In the mean- 
time the Soviet Union would have gained the industrial 
potential, not only of the satellite nations which Russia now 
controls, but of other nations in Europe as well. 

That is a possibility which I think should be given con- 
sideration by all persons having positions of responsibility 
in the legislative and executive arms of the Government, as 
well as by the American people as a whole. 

MR. FULBRIGHT, I agree with the majority leader that 
those persons should give consideration to the problem. I 
had assumed that the present administration had given con- 
sideration to it. I know the matter has been very much in 
the minds of all of us in the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. It would seem to me, in view of what the Senator 
from California has said about the atomic stalemate, that he 
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assumes that this country now has superiority, arid that he 
is suggesting that perhaps we should use that superiority by 
attacking Russia now. 

MR. KNOWLAND. No; I have not suggested that. 

MR. FULBRIGHT. What is the alternative? I cannot 
see any other. 

MR. KNOWLAND. I think the alternative is for this 
country to make it clear that we cannot and will not stand 
for any further Communist expansion, and if Russia makes 
the challenge of expansion, then I think we must face up 
to the full repercussions of deciding whether we should 
merely try to stop Russia on a purely local basis, or whether 
the body of the octopus should be brought under attack. 

MR. FULBRIGHT. If I may pursue for a moment the 

uestion of expansion—the Senator from California realizes 

that Russia can expand by ways other than overt military 
aggression. I think we-have made it fairly clear in Koree 
that we would not stand for any overt aggression. The policy 
was made clear to the world that we would not stand for 
any Communist overt aggression. 

MR. KNOWLAND. If the Senator will permit me, I 
should like to interrupt at that point. I repeat that I do not 
wish to get into a partisan discussion of the question, because 
it is too big a problem for that. People may honestly differ 
on the question, about what should be done, and I know 
many persons who held positions of responsibility under 
the last administration felt the same way, but I say most 
respectfully that I think one of the great mistakes in history 
may have been that we limited our action to Korea, did not 
make use of the effectiveness of our strategic air arm and 
left the munitions centers, the arsenals, the troop concentra- 


tion points, the rail networks, and the supply depots which 
were just across the Yalu in a sancturary. We limited our 
activity to the area between the Yalu and wherever the point 
of combat — to be, whether it was at the 38th 


parallel or at the Pusan perimeter. 

T am sure none of us want to see our country engaged in 
war, but in my opinion we must determine our policy. This 
is something which the people of the United States, as’ well 
as the Congress and the Executive, must think out well in 
advance. We must not have a policy which will engage us 
in a series of peripherai wars, limited entirely to countries 
which are the victims of aggression, whereas the aggressor 
could maintain himself in privileged sanctuaries, whether 
they were in Communist China or Communist Russia. 

MR. FULBRIGHT. The point I was trying to make was 
not as to the policy or strategy we should adopt. We cer- 
tainly gave a warning to the Soviets about the adoption on 
their part of a policy of overt aggression. The problem that 
concerns me so much is that there can be expansion by other 
means than by aggression, such as winning an election, or 
subversion in neutralist countries, if one likes that term, 
which is the term used by the majority leader, or anywhere 
else where people have not made up their minds. I guess 
“neutralist’’ is as good a word to use as any. Such a policy 
as has been proposed would not reach feo in those coun- 
tries at all, and I think many persons feel there is a greater 
danger of Soviet expansion in that manner than there is of 
overt military expansion by force. 

MR. KNOWLAND. I think the danger exists in both 
categories. For instance, Czechoslovakia is just as much be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, although she was taken over by the 
Communists by a coup d'etat, even though the Communists 
did not comprise as much as 20 percent of the ula- 
tion, if that much, as if Russian divisions had crossed the 
frontier and seized the country. I happened to be in Czecho- 
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slovakia just before that country lost its freedom. The pat- 
tern that was followed there was exactly the same pattern 
that had been followed earlier in Poland. In order to in- 
timidate the people of the country, the Soviet Union had 
had maneuvers of their armiored divisions along the Czecho- 
slovakian-Polish frontier. Russia did not move a single tank 
across the frontier, but at precisely the time the local Com- 
munists were taking over Russia was holding maneuvers, and 
the clear intimidation and blackmailing effect of those 
maneuvers were that if the local Communists did not succeed 
in their coup d'etat the Communist forces would be prepared 
to move in and take over. 

So I quite agree with the Senator from Arkansas that 
subversion from within may destroy freedom just as much 
as may aggression from without. I do not know that we 
have the final answer to that question, but I think we must 
face up to the problem. Otherwise we could lose all the 
countries on the periphery by the same method. 

MR. FULBRIGHT. It seems to me it would be unwise 
to leave the impression that we would favor engaging in 
a so-called preventive war, because that would be disastrous 
to our relations with the rest of the world. 

MR. KNOWLAND. No; I think there is a difference 
between a preventive war and an act whereby a aation, with- 
out justification, without an act of aggression having been 
committed against it, engages in a Pearl Harbor type of 
attack. I think there is a big difference between the latter 
and saying that the Communists cannot expect to have the 
hands of the free world tied with an assurance that if an 
aggression is committed by the Communists, our actions will 
be limited to the ground or territory of the victim of the 
aggression. We might or might not determine that it. was 
in the interest of maintaining a free world of freemen to 
take certain other action. Certainly we would not tell them 
in advance what the action would be. But Russia should not 
be allowed to proceed with any other aggression, either direct 
or indirect, with any feeling of security that our counter- 
action would be limited to the victim or the aggressor. 

MR. FULBRIGHT. I was under the impression that that 
was the policy of the present administration. That is what 
I understood the Secretary of State to mean when he talked 
about massive retaliation. It was with regard to any further 
overt aggression. 

MR. KNOWLAND. Yes; but the Senator from Arkansas 
was not referring to overt aggression. I think the picture 
as regards overt aggression has been made fairly clear. 
The Senator had departed from the picture of overt aggres- 
sion and had begun talking about subversion from within. I 
had said that a country could lose its freedom just as much 
by subversion from within as by overt aggression from 
without. 

MR. FULBRIGHT. I do not quite understand the Sen- 
ator. Would he go any further than the present administra- 
tion’s policy, expressed by Secretary Dulles—I assume with 
the approval of the President—with regard to the matter 
of massive retaliation? Perhaps the Senator does not like 
that term. I understood the Senator to refer to a policy of 
warning potential aggressors that if any further aggression 
occurred we would hit them with our atomic bombs. Would 
the Senator go any further than that? 

MR. KNOWLAND. Not unless they read into the state- 
ments of Mr. Dulles the interpretation that we would trans- 
late ‘“‘massive retaliation” into atomic warfare. I do not 
think that necessarily follows. I think we wil! take whatever 
steps are necessary in the national interest, and to make sure 
that this Nation does not lose its freedom and that we do 
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not lose the free world. But we do not nesessarily use an 
elephant gun in hunting rabbits. I think it all depends on 
what the situation is and what the determination. of the Joint 
Chiefs and the responsible authorities is. 

The only point I have been making is that among some 
people abroad—and it may be true also of some in this 
country—there is the impression that a condition of peaceful 
coexistence will guarantee, in effect, a period of peace with 
the Soviet Union, or that a period when there is an atomic 
stalemate will assure that there will ‘be no further Soviet 
aggressions. I merely wish to point out for the consideration 
of the Senate and the country that that will not necessarily 
mean that Soviet aggressions will stop at that point. On the 
contrary, I think it will open up to the Soviets an entirely 
new series of potential aggressions to which we must face 
up. We must not be living under the false impression that 
that period will bring about a number of years of peaceful 
coexistence. 

MR. FULBRIGHT. On the other hand, if we concentrate 
all our efforts on the military, to the exclusion of the other 
steps, andthe Soviets should be smart enough not to engage 
in military expansion, but undertake expansion through peace- 
ful means, such as a so-called point 4 program, we would 
be in a bad way. I understand they are now adopting our 
idea of the point 4 program, and offering to do the things 
we did under point 4 in many nations. If they do that, 
it seems to me that we shall be in a very bad way without 
any war at all. 

MR. KNOWLAND. It all depends. I think, as I stated 
earlier, that we have not necessarily yet found the solution. 
I do not think the previous administration found it. Perhaps 
this administration has not found out how to meet the - 
lem of internal subversion. 

Various suggestions have been made. I do not know that 
anyone has the complete solution. One policy we have 
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followed is that, regardless of aggressions, for example, 
upon our planes or in certain other directions, we would 
still continue our normal diplomatic relations with the coun- 
tries committing the aggressions. I think that policy ought 
to be reviewed. 

The argument made is that if we withdraw our‘ Ambas- 
sador and send the Communist Ambassador home, so far as 
our Ambassador is concerned, we would lose a window in 
the other country. I think that factor must be weighed 
against the fact that the Communist embassies in our country, 
and in other countries of the free world, as has been shown 
by the Guzenko case in Canada, and as has been shown 
by some of the espionage cases in our country, are used as 
centers of espionage. So I think the breaking off of relations 
would be of greater disadvantage to the Soviets than to us. 
However, that is an arguable point. 

Secondly, I think there is a certain amount of restlessness 
within a number of the satellite nations. It would certainly 
be to the advantage of the free world if those satellite 
nations could break away, one by one, from the Communist 
orbit. It might well be that with the breaking of relations 
with some of the nations which have given us ample reason 
for breaking relations, we would instill hope in the hearts 
of the once free people of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and other countries, that someday they 
might again be free. Regardless of whether or not some 
people believe that recognition places the stamp of approval 
on a government, nevertheless, it does in fact give them a 
certain standing and prestige which the withdrawal of recog- 
niton would remove. It would have the reverse effect. 

For that reason I think we must examine our entire policy 
and determine whether we are to sit back and do nothing in 
that regard, or find some new formula to help to resist the 
constant encroachment of the Communist world. 

MR. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Senator. 


Progress of Freedom Abroad 


THE COMMUNIST ACHILLES HEEL 
By ALLEN DULLES, Director, Central Intelligence Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered at the New York Herald-Tribune Forum, New York, N. Y., October 19, 1954 


my chief tasks is to gather and analyze the facts for 

those who direct our foreign policy. This means a 
sifting and weighing of the mass of information that comes 
flooding into the C. I. A. in Washington from all over the 
globe and from many other of our government agencies— 
an average per month of fifty thousand items of foreign 
intelligence. 

In doing this sifting and weighing, there are two possible 
approaches. First, there are those who wouid like to be 
guided by the optimism of Robert Browning: “God's in His 
Heaven, all’s right with the world”—an excellent nineteenth 
century slogan. Others tell us, “The Lord helps those who help 
themselves.” In this twentieth century, the sterner gospel is 
a better guide, and I shall apply it to the Subject of the 
Forum’s meeting—“The Progress of Freedom.” 

The speakers who follow me will be dealing largely with 
that progress in the United States. I have received a special 
dispensation from Mrs. Reid to discuss the progress of free- 
dom abroad. I do so in the deep conviction that this progress 
depends on the vitality we give freedom here at home. 


A S HEAD of the Central Intelligence Agency, one of 


ONE-THIRD OF THE WORLD 


It does not take an estimate by the C. I. A. to tell us that 
the progress of freedom abroad has not been encouraging. 
There have been successes in Iran and in Guatemala, for 
example, but over the last decade more people have been 
lost to freedom than have regained it. The words of our 
Declaration of Independence that all men are created equal, 
endowed with inalienable rights to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, have a hollow sound for more than 
one-third of the world’s population. 

As Director of Central Intelligence, I must report the 
facts of the world situation as they are. Neither pride nor 
undue optimism can be allowed to distort the hard realities 
on which decisions involving our national survival are based. 

On the other hand, it is all too easy to underestimate our 
own great. capabilities and the superiority in material and 
spiritual assets which the free world possesses over the Com- 
munist world. ' 

One of our greatest assets is that all men aspire to be 
equal and free. This fact haunts the rulers of the Kremlin 
today for, even they, cannot change this law of nature and 
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they know it. It is up to us, not only by example but by 
positive acts, to make the most of this driving force within 
mankind. 


THE KREMLIN’S FEAR 


The Kremlin, by its own actions, has made it perfectly 
clear that the desire for freedom of the peoples under Soviet 
control is first among the fears of the rulers of the Soviet 
Union. Here is some of the evidence: 

The Soviets have never tolerated a free election and they 
never can. They deny their own people all the freedoms 
which we take for granted. 

Their labor unions are atms of the police power of the 
state, used to coerce the workmen into greater and greater 
— for less and less reward. They have no resem- 

lance to our free unions of the West, established by and 
in the interest of the working man to advance their own 
welfare. 

They have erected an Iron Curtain to prevent free peoples 
from entering their country and to prevent their own — 
from leaving. The Iron Curtain is a hard cold reality of 
steel, of barbed wire and sentinel towers. While they have 
been erecting it, they have all the time been talking about 
their desire for co-existence. Now if the Soviet really wants 
such co-existence, why should they not evidence it in a 
practical fashion by taking down even one small section of 
this Iron Curtain? 

And here is more evidence of the Soviets’ fear of contact 
with freedom. They jam the air waves to keep out the 
voices of freedom. Our information indicates that the cost 
of this jamming is immense. Obviously it interferes with 
their own propaganda broadcasting and naturally alerts their 


own people to the fear of the regime that our broadcasts 
will be heard. 


ECHOED BY SATELLITES 


Their satellites merely echo Moscow's wishes. There is no 
single instance in the United Nations where a Soviet satellite 
deviated from the Moscow party line, or a single case in 
which a member of the Communist party—in France or Italy, 
for example—dared to vote contrary to the Kremlin’s com- 
mand. The ninety and nine Communists in the French 
National Assembly, the one hundred forty-three Communist 
delegates in the Italian Chamber of Deputies, when they get 
their orders from Moscow, go down the line without an 
exception. Deviation is unknown, for deviation means death 
to a Communist, wherever the long arm of Soviet police 
power can reach. 

The evidence of Communist fear of freedom and of any 
contact with it could be multiplied. This fear is their 
Achilles heel. We can and must exploit it. : 

At the same time, we must prevent the Communists from 
exploiting our freedoms against us. They come into our own 
backyard and use our liberties in order to destroy them. 


COMMUNIST ABUSES 


Now here are some examples of this: 

They use the freedom with which we publish information 
about almost everything, and the freedom of travel about 
the United States, to ferret out our military and industrial 
secrets. 

They abuse the freedom of debate to make a mockery of 
parliamentary procedure in those countries where the Com- 
munist parties are represented. Where they have strong 
representation as in France and Italy, they often turn the 
deliberations of the assemblies into brawls and riots. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


They have outstripped even the most cynical of the politi- 
cal machines in abusing the electoral process. For example, 
by frivolously challenging a million votes in the last Italian 
election they improperly changed the results of that election 
for their benefit. 

They have secretly infiltrated and in some countries gained 
control of labor unions, student groups and every‘variety of 
private organization in the Western world. They have ex- 
ploited the fears of the war-weary, the grievances of the 
oppressed, the desire for freedom of those under colonial 
tule. By these means, they have established front organiza- 
tions to prepare the way for bloodless coups or violent revolu- 
tions. Here in this country, we are fairly well awakened to 
these dangers, but in many countries in Europe and in Asia, 
and even elsewhere in this continent, there are those who still 
are blind enough to believe that the local Communist parties 
are mere parties of social protest. They are in fact the hand 
of Moscow. 


THREE-FOLD TASK 


Our task as I see it is really three-fold: 

First, we must vigorously develop our freedoms at home. 

Secondly, we must extend such help as we appropriately 
can to those countries abroad which are the next likely targets 
of Communist penetration. We must help awaken in those 
countries a clearer realization of what will happen to them 
if international communism takes over. And when I say 
“we’’ I do not mean just the government of the United 
States. The great private American organizations have their 
role on this world stage, and working with similar groups in 
the free nations can do much to improve social conditions 
and strengthen the barriers that stand in the way of Commu- 
mist success. 

And, finally, we must make the most of the latent but 
nonetheless real force of freedom that has not been killed 
behind the Iron Curtain, even in Russia itself. 

There is the plain evidence that the urge to escape to 
freedom is still a live and potent force. This applies to 
both Russia and the satellites. As you know, it is far from 
easy to satisfy this urge. This is particularly true of the 
people in the countries behind barbed wire where the ob- 
stacles are so great that only a percentage of those who 
attempt it make good their escape to freedom. 

But look at what happens where a real opportunity exists. 
In the past five years, 1,800,000 have fled to freedom from 
Soviet East Germany—as I call it; why any one persists in 
aping the Russian terminology and calling it a “People’s 
Democracy” I cannot imagine. More than a quarter of a 
million in these recent days have hoped to leave Ho Chi 
Minh’s Communist paradise in northern Viet Nam at the 
prospect of coming behind the Bamboo Curtain. Poles, 
Czechs and other European satellite people use every means— 
they even steal airplanes, trucks, trains, etc.—to break through 
the Iron Curtain. Those who succeed bring news that 
heartens us and I can assure you that their success also helps 
to keep hope alive in countries from which they come. 

News of these escapes gets back to their home towns and 
villages through our radios and other even more subtle 
means. Compared with all those who have sought freedom 
in the West, the few frustrated failures who have defected 
to the East are relatively insignificant. They have sought and 
found a moment's publicity, but end in total oblivion in 
Soviet lands. Today we do not know the fate of these 
Western defectors. Possibly we never will. 

What is it that makes hundreds of thousands of human 
beings risk everything and often lose everything for the sake 
of freedom? 
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Those who break through the Iron Curtain sometimes have 
a hard time putting their feelings into words. But one 
Russian who recently chose freedom did find a way to say 
what he wanted to say: 

“I wanted to live like a decent human being,” he said. 
“I wanted to be treated decently and I wanted to be able to 
treat other people decently.” 

The man who said this is only thirty-three years old. He 
was born only four years after the Communist revolution. 
The only life he had ever known in Russia was life under 
Communist rule. 

More than this, he had been a Soviet agent, who had been 
subjected to a searching Soviet loyaity and security investiga- 
tion before being taken into the Soviet service, and he had 
been indoctrinated in the Marxist dogma with most particular 
throughness and care. 

Yet in spite of all this he still wanted to live like a decent 
human being and he still knew that it was only in freedom 
that he could live like a decent human being. 


“So EXcITING” 


Another escapee, a young girl, put her thoughts into these 
few words: ‘Freedom is so exciting.” 
This simple expression points up the contrast between the 
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variety and opportunity of the free world and the gray 
monotony of routine in a regimented life. 

Does this prove that the love of freedom is indestructible? 
Not necessarily. I think it proves something that must give 
us all a sense of sobering responsibility. 

Those who have chosen freedom in the West have done 
so because they believe that freedom with us is alive and vital 
and brightly promising. Such a freedom is something they 
want to choose, something worth choosing. 

In the Central Intelligence Agency we have, of course, 
been analyzing the causes and the events which led up to a 
country’s loss of its freedoms. Some have been overrun and 
then held down by Soviet military forces of occupation. In 
other cases freedom has been destroyed because the people 
did not understand the meaning of liberty or the dangers 
which their freedoms faced. They did not realize that they 
had to fight persistently to maintain these freedoms. 

Daniel Webster stated a basic truth when he said: ‘‘God 
grants liberty only to those who love it and who are always 
ready to guard and defend it.” 

Our liberties here depend in no small measure on the 
survival of liberty abroad, and liberty abroad will be in 
danger if we do not employ our liberties here “in the main- 
tenance of justice among men and nations.” 


We Can Win the Cold War 


PRESENTING A TEN-POINT PROGRAM FOR ACTION 


By LOUIS J. ALBER, Author, World Traveler, Foreign Correspondent 
Delivered at the 52nd Annual Convention of the International Platform Association, Westerville, Ohio, August 24, 1954 


workers on this, the Fifty-Second Anniversary of the 
founding of our organization. And I presume I should 
consider it also an honor to be introduced as “one of the 
few surviving Charter Members of the Association,” although 
I should explain that when I joined this Association fifty-one 
years ago, I was a mere callow youth, very young indeed. 

As I look back over this half century, I am struck with the 
tremendous changes in the world situation. Then, we Ameri- 
cans seemed scarcely conscious there was a world outside 
America, and we certainly were not deeply concerned with 
events transpiring beyond our own boundaries. We believed 
that the Twentieth Century was the Century of Civilization 
and that war had been banished forever. I remember one 
very brilliant lecturer then, who stressed this in a lecture he 
called ‘The Key to the Twentieth Century.” The key was 
PEACE, spelled with capital letters, something we had im- 

licit faith was true. The tragic part of this was that we 
lieved we could continue to have peace without making 
any special effort, without cost or sacrifice. 

This lecturer’s arguments seemed unanswerable as he main- 
tained that civilization had reached so high a peak that war 
was now an impossibility. We believed him, and he con- 
tinued on a western Chautauqua Circuit right up to and 
including the evening of July 31, 1914 to insist that war was 
impossible. The next morning, he had no lecture. ‘The key 
to the Twentieth Century” had been relegated to the ‘scrap 
heap of history. 

What was the trouble? Why did 95% of all Americans 
believe something so palpably false? This may be undue 
simplication, but I think that fundamentally, it was because 
we have a false definition of what constitutes war and what 
constitutes peace. We think that war is military action of 
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one country or group of countries designed to conquer another 
country or group of countries. And the absence of such mili- 
tary action is peace. 

Nothing could well be further from the truth, for now 
we find a nation with aggressive intent conquering countries 
without using her army or navy or air force. And we must 
revise our definition of war or peace, if we wish to be realistic 
in this age. May I suggest this as a realistic definition of 
war: Any activity on the part of one nation or group of na- 
tions designed to conquer another nation or group of nations 
is WAR. And whenever such activity is under way any 
where in the world, we are not at PE AC E. 


A NEw, STRANGE KIND OF WAR 


If we accept this definition, then Soviet Russia declared 
war against the entire Free World in 1946 and, whether we 
know it or not, we have been at war with that country ever 
since. It is a new, strange, kind of undeclared peacemeal, 
global war, which can be described with one word— 
PRESSURE. Ideological, political, diplomatic, economic 
pressures designed to conquer have been exerted by the Soviet 
Empire in every quarter of the Free World. And occasionally 
military prsssure has been used by employing ‘‘stooge armies”’ 
in places where it seemed safe to Soviet Russia to do so. We 
have been slow to learn that we are, indeed, in a war designed 
to conquer us; in fact, most of the people of the Free World 
aren’t yet awake to this horrid fact—but they do seem to be 
stirring in their slumbers in some areas. 

About ten days ago, in his weekly press conference, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said: “There is some lack of comprehension 
among our lawmakers as to what the men in the Kremlin 
are up to.” Some lack of comprehension! I should like to 
nominate this as the prize understatement of the year. 
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Our President could have included a much larger audience 
than the members of the Congress; he could have included a 
vast majority of all Americans and of all the peoples of the 
Free World. He wouldn't, of course, but he could have in- 
cluded the high officials of nearly all countries of the Free 
World. Judging from the talks I have had with high officials 
of thirty-six countries in Asia, Africa, and Europe over the 
last eight years, I would say only those in Turkey, Greece, 
and Yugoslavaia had a genuine comprehension of what the 
men in the Kremlin are up to. They have no delusions, 
especially in Turkey and Yugoslavia. 

This “lack of comprehension” extends not only to what 
the men in the Kremlin aspire to accomplish but also as to 
the methods they have used and are using to achieve their 
ends. 


STUDIED WHAT THE MEN IN THE KREMLIN ARE UP To 


As a student of Soviet Russia ever since the Soviet govern- 
ment came into existence, I realized at the end of World 
War II that Russia was not acting like a friendiy ally. And 
so I spent a goodly part of 1946 and some of 1947 making 
my Own investigations in Europe. I spent more than six 
months east of the Iron Curtain, watched the methods the 
Soviets used in turning Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria into satellites, making them truly provinces 
of the Soviet Union. When I returned, I lectured all over 
the United States and Canada on “KREMLIN BLUEPRINT,” 
trying to make clear that Russia was warring against the Free 
World and exactly how she intended to take over control 
of the world without using her army. 

I pictured this as the most dangerous crisis the United 

tates has faced since our country became an independent 
nation 178 years ago. It is not only an American crisis— 
it is a world crisis. It extends from the wastes of the Arctic 
to the jungles of the tropics. It is greater than any in history. 
The forces that have been arrayed against us—and are still 
being arrayed against. us—are vaster, more powerful, and 
more ruthless than any we have ever before been compelled 
to face. It is time for all Americans, as citizens of the strongest 
country in the Free World, to abandon all false hope that we 
face anything less than the SUPREME CRISIS OF HISTORY. 

When outlining the dangers we face, I was often asked in 
Forums what we could do to prevent Russia succeeding. 
Nightly, I heard the only suggestion eminating from an audi- 
ence: “‘Let’s drop a few atomic bombs on the Kremlin and 
get it over with.” They called this ‘a preventive war.’’ Pa- 
tiently, I pointed out that there is no such thing as a “pre- 
ventive war’; that if we drop bombs on Russia we are not 
preventing a war but starting one and we become the aggres- 
sor. It seemed to me that there must be a better way, and I 
decided to study the matter further. 

More trips to Europe, Asia, and Africa followed in which 
I traveled the Iron Curtain from Finland to India-Pakistan, 
studying the power we have to hold that line and also the 
power Russia has on our side of the line. I studied how the 
Soviets carry on warfare by irregulars, guerillas, fifth columns, 
spies, strikes, lies, sabotage, trojan horses, terror, diversion, 
panic, and revolts in some areas. Infiltration of all govern- 
ments in the Free World as well as infiltration into many 
organizations and institutions in all countries. Capitalizing 
on popular turmoil in many countries, manipulated and event- 
ually led by Communists, but deeply rooted in misery, oppres- 
sion, and poverty. I witnessed at least thirty activities of 
record, all designed to conquer other people and all directed 
from the Kremlin or Pekin since 1945. 

This is what is now called “The Cold War.” I should like 
to call it by its right name: THE WAR WE ARE NOW IN. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


THE PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT 

In his Inaugural Address, President Eisenhower said: “The 
only sure way to avoid a global (shooting) war is to win the 
Cold War.’ This can mean but one thing: We MUST win 
the Cold War, because if we should let Russia win it, we 
will be faced with the terrible decision in a few years of 
doing one of two things: Surrender to Russia or fight a global, 
suicidal war. 

A difficulty with Americans is that we have been fed on 
snappy slogans and told that there are easy, simple, and cheap 
solutions. The fact is there are none. For four years we hid 
behind the atom bomb, believing our monopoly of atomic 
weapons rendered us safe. The atomic bomb became our 
Maginot Line of defense. Now those who have the stomach 
to face horrid facts know: 

1. The greater the amount of atomic power we command, the 
more danger there is to us if we use it as a weapon. 

2. The immense increase of atomic power in the world has 
brought a decrease in national safety. 

Reduced to simple fundamentals, this means NO NATION 
CAN WIN A SHOOTING WAR, IF NUCLEAR WEA- 
PONS ARE USED. If such a war should come, it will mean 
that we will destroy each other. 

From the beginning, Russia has planned to take over con- 
trol of the world without using her army. The reason is so 
simple that most people haven't thought of it. She intends 
to take over a world intact—not a world in rubble. And so 
she planned this other kind of war and perfected a special 
weapon for fighting it—a weapon we do not have. I have 
called it a war of PRESSURE and briefly described it. In 
addition, the Soviets play on every fear and prejudice of our 
population, every feeling of guilt, even of nobility; they ex- 
ploit every racial and social division; they struggle to widen 
every antagonism between us and our allies; they scheme to 
break up every alliance, and they strive tirelessly to wear 
down our will to resist. 


Wuat Has BEEN Our ForREIGN Po.uicy? 


Briefly, it has been a policy of vacillation—three parts ap- 
peasement and one part toughness. First we get tough, 
threaten, then we appease, then get tough again and then do 
nothing about it. Appeasement cancels out the toughness 
and you arrive at absolute zero. Not the least of the tragic 
consequence is more confusion among Americans and con- 
fusion and demoralization throughout the Free World. 

We cannot escape the awful a of choosing be- 
tween this policy of vacillation and a firm, consistent, logical 
policy of action. I remind you that about 2,000 years ago, 
a man named Pontius Pilate refused to choose—but his re- 
fusal was itself a choice—the worst possible choice. 

The only way to win the war we are now in—a war of 
pressures exerted by Russia and her satellites—is to exert 
greater pressures upon the Soviet Empire—economic, political, 
diplomatic, ideological pressures so constant and so intense 
that this will bring a constantly accelerating disintegration © 
of the whole Communist structure. In the one field of eco- 
nomic pressures, we have a tremendous advantage for the 
Free World has five times the economic power of the whole 
Soviet Empire, but we have not used it. 

These pressures from the outside, applied around the huge 
ae agg of Sovietland, will coincide with internal pressures 
inside the Iron Curtain—internal struggles, revolts, even 
strikes in the Slave Labor Camps, sabotage in the factories 
and on the farms growing every day, and a passive resistance 
movement now frightening the men in the Kremlin because 
all the bayonets of the Red Army cannot prevail against it 
once it gets well under way and has support from the outside. 
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This is the principle to be followed in waging the kind 
of war to defeat Russia’s plans without precipitating a shoot- 
ing war. But before detailed plans can be made, we must 
first face unpleasant and ugly facts frankly. 

1. Define our enemy clearly. It is not just Russia. It is the 
World Communist Conspiracy. Organized by Russia over the 
last thirty years at heavy expense, now largely directed from 
the Kremlin, it is very much more powerful than Russia 
especially now that Red China has become the junior partner 
in this Conspiracy. It is global in extent and active everywhere. 
2. Compromise with this Conspiracy is impossible. We can- 
not sit around a conference table and reach any agreements 
with Russia or China that we can honorably accept and they 
will keep. If agreements are made that we can honorably 
accept, they will break them at the first safe opportunity, 
for this is what they have done in the past. If the agreement 
is not an honorable one, then we have put a premium on 
aggression. I predict that we will not be able to reach an 
agrcement with Communist governments that we can honor- 
ably accept and that they will keep until after we have de- 
feated this World Communist Conspiracy. The reason for 
this is simple: we are dealing with gangsters. There are only 
two things one can do with gangsters: join them or defeat 
them. 

3. The most ugly fact is to determine what is the weapon 
Russia is using and has used to wage the so-called Cold War 
against us. 

To fight any kind of war, one must have a weapon. We 
know Russia hasn’t used her army. Where there has been 
localized fighting, she has used ‘‘stooge armies,” but not her 
own. When carefully analyzed, one find that the only weapon 
Russia has used is a thoroughly organized and ruthlessly dis- 
ciplined Fifth Column, carefully disguised as a legitimate 
political party, usually called the Communist Party. 

I have studied the matter in 39 countries and found such 
a Communist Party, subservient to the Kremlin, in 37 of them 
—there is no Communist Party in Turkey and Switzerland. 
For years now—ever since 1947—I have characterized a Com- 
munist Party as a Foreign Legion of the Red Army. It is the 
weapon Russia has used to wage unrelenting warfare against 
the Free World. 

When one analyzes this weapon, it is found to be 
TREASON. All through history there have been individual 
traitors. We had Benedict Arnold and Aaron Burr in our 
early history. But it has been left for the Twentieth Century 
to witness one of the great powers of the world spending bil- 
lions of dollars over a period of 30 years organizing TREA- 
SON ON A MASS SCALE in every part of the globe. And 
since 1945, Russia has been using these mass treasonable 
organizations as a weapon for conquest. 

When the thought first came to me in 1946 that Russia 
had devised a method of conquest by which the citizens of a 
country would conquer it for her and then turn their country 
over as a vassal to Soviet Russia, it seemed too fantastic to 
be true. And then I saw it done in Poland, Hungary Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and attempts made in Greece, 
Iran, Indonesia, the Philipines, Indo China, Malaya, and 
Korea. Fantastic or not, it is true. 


STEPS TO BE TAKEN 


Hence, the first step to win the war we are now in is 
1. Destroy the — of the Communist Party in the United 
States as completely as we destroyed the military power of 
Germany & Japan in World War Il. Military men agree that 
if we can destroy the weapons of an enemy, we have won 
the war. We won World War II by destroying the plants 
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and factories where the weapons of our enemies were made. 
But Russia’s weapon in the war we are NOW in is not in 
Russia. It is in our own front yard, in the front yard of 
Canada, Mexico, every Latin American country, and almost 
every other country of the Free World. 

Destroying the power of the Communist Party does not 
mean destroying many ple. Every Communist Party is 
modeled on the Russian Communist Party—the parent body— 
and all have a hard core of men and women trained in 
treason. If this hard core—in the United States about 1,500 
men and women—were in jail and a few executed, the Party 
would disintegrate and no longer prove a useful weapon for 
the Kremlin to wield. 

Happily, our government has at last moved to render the 
Communists completely harmless here; I have been advocating 
this part of the program for five years. 

2. Request all other countries in the Free World to destroy 
the power of their Communist Parties, and offer to help if 
needed. 

We should set the example. France and Italy might need 
help because the Communist Parties there are powerful and 
are armed parties. In a military war, the prime objective is 
to destroy the military power of the enemy; in the kind of 
war we are now in, we must destroy Communist power. If 
the power of the Communists in two thirds of the Free World 
was destroyed, Russia would have lost her weapon and we 
would be far on the road to winning the war we are now in. 
3. Conduct world trade—import & export—to strengthen the 
Free World and weaken the Soviet Empire. 

The United States now dominates the trade of the world— 
an enormous power that can be used to win this war or mis- 
used to lose it. Less than 6% of the world’s people live in 
the United States, and yet we produce more than 50% of all 
manufactured goods in the world. This is a power so great 
that no people before ever dreamed of possessing it—and 
few Americans know we have it. There is nothing wrong 
with power—it is the misuse of power that is wrong and de- 
structive. Possessing such vast economic power means that we 
hold in our hands the power of life or death over millions 
of people living outside our boundaries. 

In his last message to the Soviets, published in the maga- 
zine Bolshevik about eight months before his death, Joseph 
Stalin wrote: ‘The United States will so misuse its huge eco- 
nomic power that it will wreck the capitalist world—and then 
all Russia needs to do is to pick up the pieces.” Fantastic? 
Not at all. President Eisenhower is at work on this important 
matter and his Randal Commission has made its report, which 
the Congress has pigeonholed. A bitter fight in the Congress 
looms, and if those (to use one of the Presidents fine phrases) 
who are “helpless prisoners of history” have their way, 
Stalin’s prophesy is likely to come true. All Americans, 
whether Republicans or Democrats, should support our Presi- 
dent on this important issue which he has promised will be 
brought up again at the next session of the Congress. 


Ask RussIA TO KEEP OLD AGREEMENTS 


4. Demand of the Russian Government that it honor all parts 

of the Agreements made at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

A study of these agreements shows that perhaps one-fifth 
of the items are unfortunate (although most of these can be 
explained by the situation prevailing in the war when the 
agreements were made) but the other four-fifths are good— 
very good. What happened is: Russia kept the 20% bad 
features but broke the 80% good features. 

If honored in the full, we would not now face so serious 
a situation. Germany would be a united country with her 
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capital in Berlin, with the four occupation armies withdrawn, 

and with a government chosen by the freewill of all the Ger- 

man people. A glance at the recent German election returns 
proves it would not be a Communist Government, as they 
polled only 2% of the vote. The same would be true of 

Austria. The West has held 326 conferences with the Rus- 

sians in Vienna, trying to get them to honor the agreements 

Stalin made at Yalta with reference to Austria, but nothing 

has happened. Every satellite country would have a govern- 

ment elected by the free will of its people instead of a govern- 
ment of traitors imposed upon it by the Kfemlin. This alone 
would have meant the lessening of the power of the Soviet 

Union by one-fifth, and this is why Russia broke these agree- 

ments. It is a part of Communist policy always to break an 

agreement should it prove profitable and safe to do so. 

5. If Russia asks for a Conference to talk over these broken 
agreements, the answer should be an emphatic “NO!” 
We have endured a Niagara-torrent of abuse at every con- 

ference, with no good results. The Soviets regard every con- 
ference as a battle field on which it can create greater con- 
fusion in the. world, drive wedges between Allies, and use 
it as a sounding board for their lying propaganda. Com- 
munists enter conferences not to secure agreements but to 
prevent them. A good banker does not continue to loan 
money to a man who never honors his notes. Suppose we 
return to common sense. 

6. If Russia continues to refuse to honor these broken agree- 
ments, withdraw recognition from the Soviet Union. 
Contrary to popular belief, this does not mean a shooting 

war. We have withdrawn recognition many times without 

war. Every sovereign nation has a right to recognize or refuse 
to reccgnize (as we are now doing with Red China) any 
country’s government. Once recognized, it has a right to with- 

draw recognition at will. Recognition does not constitute a 

perpetual contract. Withdrawing recognition can merely 

mean: ‘We don’t like you any more,” which is a very mild 

statement of our actual feelings toward Soviet Russia just 

now. 

Such an action would shock the Russian people and loosen 
the Kremlin's already precarious hold on them, on the Satel- 
lites, and the Communist Parties of the world making it easier 
to destroy their power for mischief. This would also make 
it almost impossible for Russia to continue her very efficient 
spy rings built up in all Free Countries. 

Some members of Congress are sponsoring an act to re- 
_— our Government to sever diplomatic relations. While 

avoring this, I believe it should be worked up to gradually 

so that the severance would be put on high moral grounds— 
the breaking by Russia of solemn agreements. Tough as the 

Communists are, they are still vulnerable on moral grounds 

because most of the world still believes in morality. Isolating 

them physically on high moral grounds will make their com- 
plete isolation much more effective. 

7. Ask the other nations of the Free World to withdraw rec- 
ognition from the Soviet Union. 

This should be done very quietly through proper diplomatic 
channels with no publicity whatsoever. A few countries haven't 
yet recognized the Soviet Government and they would wel- 
come this move as justification of their own course. Some of 
our Allies would follow suit and some wouldn’t. But when 
it became clear that we are following a logical, sensible, and 
necessary program that we intend to carry through, practically 
all would follow our leadership. The Free World is hungry 
for positive leadership. 

8. Sever diplomatic relations with the governments of all 
Satellite Countries and ask the Free World to do the same. 
This is an act too long delayed. An embassy or legation 
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handles foreign affairs for the country it represents. There is 
no more reason for Poland—to use her as an example—hav- 
ing an embassy in Washington than there is for Ohio to have 
an embassy if Moscow. Your foreign affairs are handled from 
Washington and not from Columbus and the foreign affairs 
of Poland are handled from the Kremlin and not from War- 
saw. And everybody in diplomatic circles has known, this 
since 1947. Why do we continue the fiction that these Satel- 
lits are independent, sovereign states? I suggest you visit 
some of the embassies on your next trip to Washington. You 
will find them bulging with people who are not diplomats by 
any stretch of the imagination—one glance will tell you that. 
They are spies, saboteurs, teachers of sabotage, Russian secret 
police who direct the activities of the Communists here, and 
all spread the vile and lying propaganda about us. These 
non-diplomatic gangsters are shielded by the rules of a decent 
diplo meant for civilized nations—a diplomacy which 
is as dead as the Dodo so far as Communists are concerned. 

I think I know all the arguments advanced against breaking 
diplomatic relations with Russia and her Satellites. What 
little advantage we gain by having a very restricted and 
shadowed embassy staff in Moscow and the capital cities of 
the Satellites is grossly overbalanced in value by the much 
larger and almost unwatched embassy staffs that Russia and 
six Satellites maintain in Washington. Their staffs serve 
only the World Communist Conspiracy, whose purpose it is 
to destroy us. It is the same in London, Paris, Rome, etc. 
9. Recognize “Governments-in-Exile’” for all Satellite Coun- 

tries and include Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

Many of the legitimate representatives of these countries are 
here or in London or Paris or Ottawa, as they dared not re- 
turn home after the Communists seized control of their 
countries. Some of the high officials escaped and are exiles 
here: the Presidents of Poland and Hungary and others. These 
“Governments-in-Exile” will prove rallying points for the 
underground movements now building up in these countries ; 
they will hearten the suffering millions now under Communist 
terror and strengthen their faith in and hope for freedom. 
When I followed the Iron Curtain from Finland to Pakistan, 
I talked to hundreds of escapees from the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries and the question I always dreaded hearing, because there 
is no honest answer to it was: “Why has the United States 
recognized as the legitimate government of my country the 
very traitors who have destroyed our independence and liber- 
ties, turning our native land into the hands of our most hated 
enemy ?”” 

10. Organize in Western Europe the militarily fit refugees 
and escapees from Iron Curtain Countries into military 
LEGIONS of FREEDOM. 

There are about 10 million such in Western Germany 
alone, most of them not assimilated into the life of the 
country, overcrowded as it is, living a life of idleness. Among 
them are East Germans, Poles, Hungarians, Rumanians, 
Czechs & Slovaks, Yugoslavs, Bulgarians, and about 600,000 
from Russia, most of whom were prisoners of Hitler’s and 
refused to return to Russia when the war ended, the others 
deserters from the Red Army since the war. From these could 
be organized an army of 2 million of the best fighting men 
in the world, most having had military experience. They are 
not only willing, they are eager to do anything—fight, if 
necessary—to restore the independence of the countries from 
which they fled the Communist terror. There are enough 
fighting men in Europe to defend the continent against Russia 
without American soldiers. It would seem, however, to be 
the part of wisdom for the United States to keep some troops 
in Western Europe as assurance to our harassed friends that 
we will be by their side should fighting actually come. 
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TEN-Pomnts ALWAYS FOLLOWED WHEN IN WAR 


There you have ten points of action for winning the war 
we are NOW in. I wish to emphasize that we have the right 
and power to do all these things. By “we,” I mean not only 
the United States but every country in the Free World. And 
if the United States and only a part of the Free World will 
put these actions into force, there is little likelihood that the 
men in the Kremlin would dare to start a military global war. 

This program has been declared ‘“‘drastic.’” This is its 
chief virtue. War is drastic and a war was never won wearing 
kid gloves. Why aren’t we doing the last nine items suggested ? 
Because we do not believe we are in a war. If Russian bombs 
were to fall on Columbus, or Cincinnati, or Cleveland, within 
hours our government would put all of this program into 
actipn—and in addition me begin to destroy lives and 
property on a colossal scale. Because then we would be certain 
we are in a war. This is an inevitable program—it will be put 
into operation sooner or later. It is nothing new—only the 
timing of the program is new. 

We did everything I have suggested in World War II. 
But we did none of them until the bombs fell at Pearl 
Harbor. Is this what we are waiting for—a colossal Pearl 
Harbor, reaching from Seattle to Boston and from San Diego 
to Miami on the same day? Must such a-horrid calamity 
befall us before we will believe that Russia is trying to con- 
quer us? 


The atomic sword of Damocles is now hanging over Wash- 
ington and over every large city and industrial area on this 
continent. Are we waiting for it to fall before we can be- 
lieve a fact that has been before our very eyes for almost 
eight years? 
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WorLp TRADGEDY Now BEING ENACTED 


This whole world situation appears before me as a great 
world tragedy. The whole world is now one stage; and on 
this global stage there is now being enacted the greatest 
tragedy of history. It is the old conflict between Good and 
Evil—expanded to colossal proportions. History as assigned 
to Russia the role of Evil—and to the United States the role 
of Good. How are these giant actors playing their roles? 

Russia plays the role of Evil in the high tragic manner— 
she has played it to the hilt. She seldom muffs a cue, she sel- 
dom mumbles a line, she tries desperately to steal every scene. 
She knows she is playing the role of Evil in a tragedy and 
plays it as if she ae upon its outcome depends whether 
her system will prevail or be destroyed. Soviet Russia has 
played the role of Evil so thoroughly that the men she sends 
to play bit parts in world conferences and at the United 
Nations—men like Gromyko, Malik, and Vishinsky—have 
grown to resemble Mephistopholes without using any makeup! 

But how has the United States played the role of GOOD? 
I regret to be compelled in candor to say not at all well. She 
has not seemed to realize she was playing the role of Good 
in a tragedy upon whose outcome depends all that is dear 
to us. Most of the time she has played as if she thought she 
was not acting in a tragedy but in a light commedy or even a 
farce. 

Unless the people of the United States come 100% awake 
—we are only 25% awake now—unless we come fully awake 
and let our government know we are awake and will back 
it to the hilt in a sensible program so that America can play 
the role of GOOD as it should be played—that GOOD may 
overcome Evil—and unless we do this very soon, all that 
will be left to us is the dropping of the bombs. 


What Great Britain Has Gained 
Through Recognizing Red China 


A QUESTION OF TACTICS 


By SIR ALEXANDER GRANTHAM, G.C.M.G., Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
British Crown Colony of Hong Kong 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, October 11 1954 


R. CHAIRMAN, members of The Economic Club 
M of Detroit, and ladies and gentlemen: 

I say in all sincerity that I regard it as a great 
privilege to have been invited to address The Economic Club 
of Detroit because the Club is not only known throughout 
the United States—at any rate I assume it is—but it is cer- 
tainly known in London, and it is certainly known in the 
little part of the world where I come from; namely, Hong 
Kong. 

Now if a general of the army were to criticize or to 
comment on a battle or an engagement that had been fought 
by a naval admiral, you would say that he was sticking his 
neck out. Well, in a sense, I am sticking my neck out 
because I am not a member of the British Foreign Office, 
nor of the British Foreign Service. So, if anything I say 
today displeases them, I may be fired. If so, I trust that 
the Detroit Trust Company will give me a job as an Assistant 
Junior Janitor. 

However, as Governor of Hong Kong for the past 7 
years, I have been in a position to see a great deal that has 
been going on in neighboring China, and have formed some 


opinions and some impressions. Whether you will agree 
with all these or not, I don’t know. Probably not. But | 
hope you will agree with some of them . 

There is one more preliminary remark that I would like 
to make. That is the difference that exists between the policy 
of your country and the policy of my country towards China. 
There is no fundamental difference. Fundamentally you 
and we think exactly the same about Communism. It is a 
question of tactics. You think the problem should be dealt 
with one way. We think that it should be dealt with another 
way. But when I hear a Britisher saying that America is a 
war-mongering nation, it makes me even angrier than when 
I hear an American say that the British are appeasers 
towards the Chinese. Both these people are talking nonsense, 
because, as I say, fundamentally we think and feel alike on 
this matter. 

The subject of my talk today is ‘What Gzeat Britain has 
Gained from Recognizing Red China.” That in itself shows 
some misconception; a misconception that exists just as much 
in England as it does here. There are two separate things. 
There is recognition of a regime, and there is exchanging 
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diplomatic representatives with that regime; entering into 
diplomatic relations with that regime. I propose to deal with 
those two things separately: recognition and entering into 
diplomatic relations. 

Taking recognition first, it has been British traditional] 
policy over the centuries to recognize any regime if it is in 
effective and stable control of the country. That is a question 
of fact. And applying that yardstick to China, to Commu- 
nist China, Britain decided that it was a fact that the Gov- 
ernment of Peking was in effective and stable control of the 
country. Therefore, they recognized that regime and not 
the former Nationalist regime which exists at present in 
Formosa. 

When there is a revolution, as there has been in China, 
and as there was in Spain before Franco came to power, 
there is a point when the former regime—or there may be a 
point—loses control of the country, and then the new regime 
gets effective and stable control. And in the opinion of the 
Government of Great Britain and of a number of other 
countries, that point had been reached in China. Maybe at 
some future date there will be a change. But at any rate 
not for the moment, because if it were thought that that 
change were coming quickly, then the regime would not be 
considered to be in stable control. 

It is not a question of whether one likes or dislikes the 
regime, or whether one approves of it or disapproves of it. 
I believe that in this country you do not approve of the 
regime in Russia, but you still recognize it and you still 
have your diplomatic representatives there. I believe also 
that in the past there have been occasions when this country, 
the United States, has not approved of the way a certain 
regime has come to power in one of the Latin American 
countries, and even when it has come to power, you have 
not approved of that regime. But nonetheless, you have 
recognized it and you have entered into diplomatic relations 
with it. 

There is another yardstick that people sometimes try to 
apply, and that is the will of the people. That is a very 
difficult matter for a foreign nation to say whether in another 
nation it is the will of the people that the government in 
power is there with the will of the nation. My only com- 
ment on this, in the case of China today, would be that when 
the Communist regime came into power—or put it another 
way; when the Nationalists lost the power in China—it was 
the will of the bulk of the people that they should lose 
power. In other words, the Nationalists, that is Chiang Kai- 
shek’s regime, had lost the confidence of the people of China. 
It was not so much that the Chinese people welcomed the 
Communist regime, because at that time they didn’t know 
they were Communists. They thought they were agrarian 
reformers and Mao Tse-tung himself was talking of merely 
leaning to one side, towards the U.S.S.R., and not of tying 
himself closely to that country. But I do say that on this 
point of the will of the people, the previous regime had 
lost the confidence of the people of China. 

So to summarize on this question of recognition. It is a 
question of fact, and it seems to me foolish not to recognize 
facts, even if those facts are disagreeable. The question of 
timing admittedly comes in. It may be wise to defer recog- 
nition of a disagreeable fact, but sooner or later you have 
to recognize the fact. 

I now come on to the question of entering into diplomatic 
relations. That does not follow automatically from recog- 
nition. In the case of Germany, when the war broke out, we 
—that is, the United States and Britain—withdrew our diplo- 
matic representatives, but we still recognized the Hitler 
regime as the lawful government of Germany, but that is by 
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the way. This entering into diplomatic relations is not 
an automatic thing following from recognition. And the 
British Government decided that they wished to enter into 
diplomatic relations with the Communist Government of 
China, or as that government calls itself in the English 
language, The Central People’s Government. They thought 
that there would be positive and negative advantages by their 
so doing. The positive advantages that were in their minds— 
or that I imagine were in the mind of the British Govern- 
ment of the time—were these. 

In the first place, they considered it useful and desirable, 
not merely from the point of view of Great Britain alone, 
but from the point of view of the whole of the free world, 
that there should be some contact, some mental communica- 
tion between this new government and the government of 
Britain. They regarded this as especially important in the 
case of a government, as was the Chinese Government, with 
whom relationships were strained. 

Then the next positive reason was that by entering into 
relationship with this government, the British Government 
would be better able to protect its subjects and to protect the 
trade of Britain with China. And here if I might just go 
into a little bit of detail on the question of trade between 
Britain and China. That has never been large. The invest- 
ment of British concerns in China was considerable in the 
old days. I believe a rough estimate in pounds sterling is 
about 200 million. But as regards the amount of trade 
done between Britain and China, that has always been small. 

In 1935 for instance, the imports to Britain from China 
accounted for only one per cent of Britain’s total imports, 
and the British exports accounted for a little over one per 
cent of her total exports. 

Even in 1948, after the war, before the Communists 
came in, Britain's total imports were less than a half per 
cent, and her total exports to China were just over a half 
per cent. They have now dropped to less than one-quarter 
of one per cent. So Britain’s trade with China has never been 
a preponderating matter in her recognition of the Red regime. 

Those are the first two positive points. To have some 
contacts with this new government, this new unfriendly 
government, and to be able to protect her subjects in China. 
The third positive point was that there would be a British 
representative in the capital of this country, Peking, who 
would be in a position to report on personalities and events 
that were happening in China. And those reports are, of 
course, handed on under confidential cover to the United 
States authorities. Those are the three positive gains that 
Britain hoped to get. 

But there is also an important negative advantage, if I 
might put it that way—a negative advantage; and that was 
not to drive China into the arms of Russia; not to slam 
the door of the free world in the face of China so that China 
would turn to Russia. Those were the reasons why Britain, 
to my way of thinking, decided to enter into diplomatic re- 
lations with the Red Government of China. 

I do not think that they had any great expectations that 
this would pay off in a large way. It was rather a hope than 
an expectation. Let us now see what has happened during 
the past 4 years since Britain recognized Red China and sent 
to Peking a Charge d’ Affaires. 

It has been one-sided. It has not been one hundred per 
cent successful. Let us admit that right from the start. The 
British Charge d’Affairs in Peking has never, until recently, 
seen anybody very much higher than an office boy, or at any 
rate, someone fairly low down. So contact with high officials 
of the Chinese Government has been restricted. It is only 
since the Geneva Conference which was attended by the 
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British Charge d’Affaires to Peking, as a member of the 
U. K. delegation, that contact has’ been made with some of 
the higher-ups in the Chinese Communist hierarchy. So not 
much was gained on that first point until recently; that is, 
contact. 

On the next point, protecting British subjects and British 
trade. British eblets have been arrested and they have been 
imprisoned in China since then. The Charge d’Affaires has 
protested a number of times—verbal protests and written 
protests. In many cases, the protests have not been answered. 
But just as the experience that I have gotten in my small 
way in Hong Kong, what has happened in very many cases, 
although the protests haven’t been answered or even acknow!- 
edged, they have been acted upon. Therefore, so far as 
— British subjects in China is concerned, there 

as been an advantage in having a Charge d’Affaires in 
Peking. As regards British businesses, they have fared 
badly, very badly. Here again, I just mention it in 
passing and not as an apologia in any sense, so have the 
Chinese capitalist businesses, because we must remember 
that this is a Communist state which does not believe in 
private enterprise. 

The third point I made was that there would be a British 
Charge d’Affaires in Peking who would be in a position to 
report on events in China. That has paid off. Admittedly, 
the Charge d’Affaires has been restricted in his movements 
throughout China ut nonetheless he has been able to garner 
a great deal of useful information, and he has, as it were, 
had his finger on the pulse of what was going on in China. 

And now the negative point that I was making: to try to 
prevent China being locked in the arms of the Russian Bear. 
As compared with 4 years ago, it would seem that China 
and Russia are closer than they ever were. But I think some 


of you have been reading those interesting articles in the New 
York Times by Frank Salisbury on Russia and what he 


learned. I was particularly interested in one article which 
describes at a dinner party in Moscow, where there were 
representatives of the press just outside the room, when Chou 
En-lai got up and told some undiplomatic home truths to 
the Russians. I still believe that these two powers are bound 
to split sooner or later, whether they are Communist or 
whether they are not Communist. But it will have to come 
about largely on their own volition. It is no good our 
holding out a bait to China or to Russia. It has got to come 
about by their own volition. But what we must not do is 
to drive them together. They are natural rivals. Two great 
powers in that part of Asia north of the Himalayas. 

Russia would not like to see China as a strong industrial 

wer. China to become a strong industrial power—I am 
orgetting Communism for the moment—needs a great deal 
of equipment and capital goods. Can Russia supply all that 
China needs? I think anybody will tell you that the answer 
to that is no. They are natural rivals and sooner or later I 
am certain they will draw apart. 

I therefore say that although the positive advantages to 
the free world—it is not merely Britain, but the free world— 
of Britain exchanging diplomats, or entering into diplomatic 
relations with China, have not been great, nonetheless I do say 
with great feeling that the disadvantages would have been 
considerable. 

It has been said to me from time to time that Britain 
should de-recognize the new regime in China. Of course 
when they say ‘‘de-recognize’’ what they really mean is that 
we should withdraw our diplomatic representatives from 
Peking. If Britain were to do that, it would, of course, show 
disapproval of this regime. But what other advantage would 
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we get? People who have said that to me, I put this 
question to them—and in no case have they been able to 
answer me. I say to them, before you decide to do something, 
you should weigh up in your mind the advantages and the 
disadvantages to your side, and if you come to the conclusion 
that it would be to your disadvantage to do that one thing, 
then take the positive decision not to do it. So I say to sever 
diplomatic relations with China would be not merely to 
Britain’s disadvantage, but to the disadvantage of the free 
world. After all, we have got to work for peaceful co- 
existence, or to drift into another war. At any rate, we 
should try to work for peaceful coexistence. Maybe we will 
fail, but we should try, and that will require a great deal 
of patience. 

It is not as though Britain were the only country that con- 
sidered it wise to enter into diplomatic relations with this 
Red regime, because ignoring the satellite countries we find 
those who have exchanged diplomatic relations are such sound 
countries as Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands and 
Switzerland, and then the Asian countries, Burma, Ceylon, 
India, Pakistan and Indonesia. I believe that one day the 
United States will recognize this regime and one day she will 
exchange diplomatic representatives with Peking. 

I do not think that my talk would be complete if I were 
not to say something about Formosa and the United Nations. 
These are both difficult, thorny subjects—very difficult. As 
regards Formosa, maybe you saw what Mr. Attlee said after 
he arrived back in England. But I would remind you that 
it is Sir Winston Churchill, and not Mr. Attlee, who at the 
present moment heads the government of Great Britain. 
And as recently as July of this year, Sir Winston Churchill 
said in the House of Commons that he did not see anything 
in the conduct of China which would lead the United States 
Government to deliver Formosa to Communist China. That 
is the policy of the British Government. Nonetheless, | 
imagine that ultimately Formosa will go back to whatever gov- 
ernment is in power in China, because Formosa is really part 
of China. But when that will happen, don’t ask me, I can- 
not say. It is an ultimate. It might be five years, it might 
be ten years, it might be 50 years. 

So, too, in the case of the United Nations. That is a 
difficult matter. In principle, I am in favor of all countries, 
whether they are Fascist or whether they are Communist, 
or democratic, being members of the United Nations, so that 
difficulties can be thrashed out. Therefore, in principle I am 
in favor of China being a member of the United Nations. 
But I do agree with some American, who said it some years 
ago. I do agree with what he said: that no one should be 
able to shoot their way into the United Nations. 

Again quoting Sir Winston Churchill, on July of this year 
he said that this was not the moment for the matter to be 
reconsidered. But ultimately when China has ‘‘worked her 
passage’”—I think that was the phrase used during the latter 
part of the war when Italy turned over from the enemy to 
our side—or purged her sin of fighting United Nations’ 
troops in Korea, then I think China should be admitted into 
the United Nations. 

And what I do deprecate is the use of this word “never,” 
because if one says never, then one has put one’s self out on 
a limb. If one says one will never be friends with an enemy, 
remembering the war of 1812, I wouldn’t have been invited 
here today. We would not now be making friends with 
Germany or Japan. There is no such thing as never. 

And now since my time is nearly up, and I would like to 
answer a few questions, if any, may I summarize just again 
briefly. Recognition in the eyes of Great Britain is a question 
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of fact. Is the government in effective and stable control of 
the country? If so, then that country is recognized. That 
is why Britain recognized the Centrai People’s Government 
of China. Britain in establishing diplomatic relations with 
that country, saw both positive and negative advantages to 
the free world. In the case of Formosa, I say that eventually 
it will have to go back to China; and the United Nations, 
eventually China will become a member. 

And finally, as someone said to me the other day, the 
question of China always seems to raise a great deal of heat 
and passion. He said to me, “What we should do is to think 
quietly and not feel wildly.” 

(Applause) 

ALLEN B. CROW: Sir Alexander, we have a few ques- 
tions. 

(Reading Question) “Has not the increased prestige of 
the Red China Government, due to British recognition, 
greatly strengthened its position in China and in Asia?” 

SIR ALEXANDER GRANTHAM: Great Britain recog- 
nized China in 1950. That is four years ago. Undoubtedly 
the recognition of a new regime by any foreign government, 
especially if that foreign government, as in the case of Great 
Britain, were a major power, would enhance the prestige of 
the new country. So, briefly, the answer to ‘this question 
is yes. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “How effective 
do you think the United Nations is in the present world 
situation ?”’ 

SIR ALEXANDER GRANTHAM: Well, I would toss the 
ball back by saying, wouldn’t the world be worse off if we 
did not have a United Nations with Russia on it? I feel 
that then we would be split into two hostile camps with 


practically no means of getting together, and we would, each 
within our own orbit, work up a more and more intense 
hate against the other, until finally there was an explosion. 

ALLEN B. CROW (Reading Question) “Is there any 
diplomatic contact between Britain and the Chinese Nation- 
alist Government? If so, is it friendly?” 


SIR ALEXANDER GRANTHAM: In the case of For- 
mosa, the British Government has a Consul at Taipei, which 
is the capital of Formosa, but he is accredited not to the 
Nationalist Government of Formosa, but to the Provincial 
Government. I don’t know if that is quite clear. You get 
one rather on the top of the other. You get Chiang Kai- 
shek and his crowd, who are heads of the Nationalist 
Government, and then you have the Governor of Formosa, 
and the British Consul is accredited to him. It is somewhat 
similar to the position that existed in Spain during the Civil 
War when I believe both you, Britain and other countries 
had Consuls on both sides regardless of which you recog- 
nized at the moment. In other words, the Consul is not 
strictly a diplomatic representative, as would be an Am- 
bassador. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) ‘Sir Alexander, 
you have been directing our thoughts to what Great Britain 
has gained through recognizing Red China. What has Great 
Britain lost through such recognition of Red China?” 

SIR ALEXANDER GRANTHAM: The answer to that is 
very simple—nothing. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “Might not 
Formosa stay independent of China indefinitely, much as 
Belgium has stayed independent and. for much the same 
reason ?”’ 

SIR ALEXANDER GRANTHAM: Frankly, I don’t think 
that is possible. If it were possible I would welcome it, but 
I am quite sure that any government of China, whether it 
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was Communist or Nationalist, or say a new type of govern- 
ment in China came to power, would ever agree to Formosa 
not going back to China. If this were a solution it would 
be a very good way out of the difficulty, but frankly I don’t 
think it is practical politics: 

ALLEN B. CROW (Reading Question) “What could we 
tell the mothers, fathers and other relatives of our soldiers 
killed in Korea while fighting the Chinese soldiers, if we in 
the United States were to recognize Red China?” 

SIR ALEXANDER .GRANTHAM: I should say it would 
reduce the likelihood of other mothers and wives having 
to send their boys overseas to fight another war. 

ALLEN B. CROW (Reading Question) ‘‘Must diplomatic 

uestions always be based on political considerations? Aren't 
re moral implications to be consider-d?” 

SIR ALEXANDER GRANTHAM: My answer to that 
would be that the highest politics also include the highest 
morals. In other words, all political considerations are not 
necessarily immoral. I think that is quite a wrong way of 
thinking. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “We have seen 
a large section of Indo-China taken over by the Reds recently. 
You tell us that you feel Formosa ultimately will be and 
others have said that the Philippines and Japan will be. 
What is the possibility or probability that Hong Kong also 
may be taken over by the Reds?’ ’ 

SIR ALEXANDER GRANTHAM: Hong Kong is divided 
into two parts (I am now speaking geographically), of 
which part is ceded indefinitely, in perpetuity, and part is 
leased for a period of 99 years from 1898. That means that 
the lease of the leased part expires in 1997. Well, if the then 
government of China, whether it is Communist or Nationalist, 
or what have you, does not desire to renew the lease, that 
part of Hong Kong which includes most of its water supply 
and its air field, and half or a quarter of the urban area, just 
goes back to China automatically. I think the rest of the 
question answers itself. 

ALLEN B. CROW: This is a question from a gentleman 
who recently has been in Hong Kong. (Reading Question) 
“What will you tell us briefly regarding the present situation 
in Hong Kong. That is, as to the number of refugees who 
have come in from Red China; further to what extent are 
the Reds investing and improving Hong Kong?” I understand 
they have built a bank there. 

SIR ALEXANDER GRANTHAM: I will deal with the 
bank first. There is a big Communist Chinese bank in Hong 
Kong. It is the Bank of China, which corresponds to the 
Bank of England in England. It is the government bank. 
That was started by the Nationalists when they were still in 
power in China. The bank was completed by the Commu- 
nists. The manager is the same, incidentally. As regards 
the refugees, we have at least a million. Our population at 
the end of the Pacific War, when the British came back, 
was half a million. That was in 1945. Now nine years later 
it is 214 million. Admittedly it was unduly depressed be- 
cause of the Japanese occupation, but we have at least a 
million refugees. The position is now fairly stabilized. We 
are not getting any more in. One of the reasons for that is 
that we restrict the number of Chinese coming into Hong 
Kong, and another reason is that they seem to be drifting 
back to China. Possibly because this new regime—at any 
rate, the local authorities—are not being quite so tough on 
the poorer people as they used to be, and also the people 
themselves are getting used to it. But they have not yet by 
any means gotten to the stage where they like the new regime. 
If they do get to that stage, then of course we will lose about 
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a million of our population and we will be able to breathe 
again a little more Rosle -But meanwhile we have all these 
political refugees, more than any other country in the world. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) ‘From your 
observations would you say that the United States has lost 
anything by not recognizing Red China?” 

SIR ALEXANDER GRANTHAM: I would say the world 
has lost. We are all in this together—the free world and 
the world of tyranny. I should say that we have lost by the 
United States not recognizing Red China. And to give 
just one little incident. You may remember at the Geneva 
Conference the question of some American prisoners held 
in China. Wouldn’t it have been far easier for those men 
if the United States had recognized Red China and had diplo- 
matic relations with that country, instead of which it had to 
be done through a third party, and that is never satisfactory? 

ALLEN B. CROW: Just two questions more. 

(Reading Question) “What would be the attitude of the 
United Kingdom, if the Nationalist army and planes were 
to enter in force upon the China mainland, in view of 
Britain’s present diplomatic position?” 

SIR ALEXANDER GRANTHAM: That would merely be 
a reversal of what happened before, when the Nationalists 
were in power in China and the Communists were gradually 
gaining power. This would be another civil war, with the 
Nationalists challenging the government that had effective 
control over the country. And there might then come a 
point, if the Nationalists were successful, where Britain would 
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withdraw recognition from the Communist Government of 
China and would recognize the Nationalist Government of 
China. It would be an exact reversal of what happened in 
1948 and 1949. 

ALLAN B. CROW: The last question is this: 

(Reading Question) “Should not Great Britain have de- 
recognized Red China when Chinese — fought British 
and United Nations troops in Korea? Did not British sup- 
plies strengthen Red China in fighting us—both your country 
and ours?” 

SIR ALEXANDER GRANTHAM: Now, what good 
would withdrawal of the British diplomatic representative 
have done when China entered the Korean War? Absolutely 
none. It would have done us harm. And as regards supplying 
goods to China after she had attacked United Nations forces 
in Korea, you will remember that the United Nations im- 
posed an embargo on trade with China in strategic and 
semi-strategic goods. That is what was done by the United 
Nations. And the embargo imposed by the United Nations 
was surpassed by the embargo passed by the British. They 
went further than the United Nations did. And Hong Kong, 
as a part of the British Empire, has enforced that embargo. 
Naturally, Hong Kong has suffered from doing so. But it 
has accepted the inevitable. Hong Kong suffers because its 
natural trading partner is with China. As regards the supply 
of strategic goods to China, that has never been done by 
Britain, or so far as I know, by any of the responsible 
nations that make up the United Nations. 


Japan and Southeast Asia 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT FROM OUTSIDE VITAL FOR SURVIVAL 


By SHIGERU YOSHIDA, Premier of Japan 
Delivered before the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., November 8, 1953 


and friends: 

I am happy to be here. I am thankful, as I greet 
you today, that none of your members is abroad on an assign- 
ment to a shooting war. 

Meanwhile, the ‘“‘cold war’’ goes on, and the tensions of 
this conflict enter into almost everything we do. The destiny 
of the free world is deeply involved with the struggle for 
freedom that is taking place in Asia. No, there is not at 
this moment a shooting war. But the struggle, nevertheless, 
could hardly be more dramatic or more meaningful for the 
people of the United States and the rest of the free world. 

We have in Asia a vast population which is engaged in a 
titanic effort to break with the misery and poverty of the past. 
We also have a Communist China, a bleak fact of life in 
Asia that occupies our minds constantly. And we have a num- 
ber of new underdeveloped nations trying to make their way 
against the gravitational pull of Communist China, trying to 
establish stable, democratic conditions and to raise living 
standards. 

In the political field, these new nations are attempting to 
build democracy in the face of the strong but specious appeal 
that communism has for the poverty-stricken and the politi- 
cally immature. On the economic side, their effort to raise 
living standards is hampered by a lack of capital with which 
to expand the means of production and the lack of skills with 
which to produce more. 


M: CHAIRMAN, members of the National Press Club 


COMMON GOALS 


As an Eastern nation, Japan understands intimately the 
problems of her fellow nations; we share some of these prob- 
lems. All of us want a higher standard of living for our 
people. All of us want security and stability. All of us want 
to live in peace and freedom. All of us need to be truly inde- 
pendent and self-supporting. 

Japan has a vital stake in the progress of the free Asian 
countries. As an island nation, entirely dependent on trade, 
Japan knows she cannot survive unless the free nations of the 
Asian community also survive, and unless there is free trade 
and friendly cooperation among us. Normal, traditional trade 
with the Asiatic mainland is not now available to us. This 
means that to be self-supporting, Japan must develop its trade 
with Southeast Asia. 

The whole free world also has a vital stake in the progress 
of the free Asian countries. If China’s economic progress is 
such that she outstrips her neighbors substantially in the years 
ahead, the gravitational pull will be too much to resist and 
Southeast Asia will fall to the Communists without a struggle. 

Economists know that the scale of capital investment is 
often the decisive factor in the rate of economic development. 
Communist China is investing heavily to increase its economic 
potential—investing at a per capita rate at least twice that of 
all current capital investment in Southeast Asia. 


The Communist way to get new capital is to lock the doors, 
draw the blinds and put the screws to its people. With terror, 





forced labor, confiscation of property and wealth, and inhuman 
demands on the populace, the Communists are able to create 
new capital. 


OuTsIDE HELP CALLED URGENT 


That is not our way. We of the free world will have to do 
the job—in the proud American phrase—"the hard way’; 
out in the open, by the free will of free men, subject to all 
the political risks that democracy inyolves. But help must 
come from outside if improvement is to come fast enough 
to be effective. 

I have already pointed out that development capital is not 
available on a sufficient scale within the free countries of 
Southeast Asia. What about foreign private capital? The 
economic climate in the proud new nationalistic countries of 
the area is not, at this crucial moment, the kind that encourages 
private investment. Private investment comes later, after basic 
conditions have been established which bring the stability 
that private investors demand. But free Asia cannot afford 
to wait until later. 

It was pointed out that there are several organizations whose 
job it is to expedite the flow of capital into underdeveloped 
areas. They are, however, subject to certain rules and limita- 
tions. The fact is that the world bank, the Foreign Operations 
Administration and the Colombo plan together have been 
supplying about $400,000,000 a year to Southeast Asia. 

Important as this is, it represents about a tenth of what is 
required to keep pace with Communist China. Somewhere, 
somehow, a way must be found to increase this help if these 
underdeveloped areas are to survive in the free walla family. 

The supply of capital through government or international 
banking institutions must be drastically enlarged. It should 
be applied in such basic fields as education, transportation, 
irrigation, the production of power, the creation of industries, 
and in basic sanitation and health. Such investment would 
constitute the kind of foundation on which private enterprise 
could, in the future, safely undertake private investment on 
a valid commercial basis. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


COLOMBO PLAN Is SUGGESTED 


For best results, investment aid should be distributed 
through an organization in which all the countries involved 
are represented. This will give a sense of participation, so 
necessary to young and newly independent peoples. « Perhaps 
the Colombo plan is that organization. 

Will this plan work? The fact is, it has worked. I refer 
you to the Organization for European Economic Cooperation. 
Such an organization in Southeast Asia would mean the dif- 
ference between chaos and healthy, steady progress toward 
solid democratic achievement. 

Of course I have sketched, only in a very broad outline, a 
plan whose details would have to be carefully drawn up by 
economic experts. We in Japan would do everything in our 
power to make it succeed. As the most industrially advanced 
of the nations of Asia—and as Asians ourselves—we know 
how to fit Western techniques of human advancement to the 
patterns of living and local conditions of the East. 

Europe stands today firmly in the ranks of the free—largely 
as the result of just such a plan as I have outlined. We all 
remember that when that plan was put into operation there 
were cries, on the one hand, of “foreign imperialism’’—and 
on the other, of “‘money down the drain.” 

But perserverence and farsightedness prevailed. That bold 
and imaginative program for Europe will surely be recorded 
in history as one of the splendid examples of what can be 
achieved by generous and warmhearted people working with 
their friends in a spirit of mutual trust and realistic coopera- 
tion. 

In just such a way could the Asian nations be helped to 
stand on their own feet, in freedom, and to develop according 
to their traditions, resisting the inroads of communism. These 
countries have a rich and ancient cultural heritage to con- 
tribute to the free world. They must not be allowed to fail. 
Action less noble, less decisive than that which I have outlined 
will not be enough to tip the scales. There is not much time. 
Let us act now. 


The Resolution to Censure McCarthy 


LEGISLATIVE TYRANNY OR DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 
By JOHN W. BRICKER, Senator from Ohio 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., November 12, 1954 


afternoon about the matter which is before the 
Senate. 

I oppose the resolution to censure the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

If censure is voted in this case, it is highly improbable that 
other Senators would be censured for compatable acts. The 
result of censure, therefore, would be one so close to legis- 
lative tyranny that I cannot view it with complacency. 

Fortunately, we are not all of the same mold. Every Sen- 
ator should be free to do his job in his own way, so long as 
he acts within the law and within the rules of the Senate. 

The framers of the Constitution faced the problem of legis- 
lative tyranny. They limited the powers of Congress to those 
specifically delegated by the Constitution. Two forms of legis- 
lative tyranny were specifically prohibited—ex post facto 
legislation and bills of attainder. To the Founding Fathers, 
therefore, legislative tyranny seemed just as ugly as the 
tyranny of the despot or of a mob. 


M: PRESIDENT, I wish to speak very briefly this 





In this case, the Senate is sitting as judge, prosecutor, and 
jury. However, I do not suggest, nor do I intend to imply 
even remotely, that the Senate of the United States is imbued 
with the spirit of punitive action. I yield to no man in the 
respect I hold for the processes and traditions of this body. 
Nevertheless, if the consequence of Senate action is to single 
out one Senator for punishment and to excuse all others 
liable to punishment on the same basis, the result is an 
injustice. 

Unjust punishment is that having no basis in any rule of 
law. The victim may receive an eminently fair trial. But if 
his punishment is based on ex post facto legislation, or on 
no law at all, he is truly the victim of injustice. 

No punishment can be just if it is not based on any law 
that is known, knowable, or predictable. We are not con- 
cerned here with the problem of power. A mob has power, 
unlawful power to be sure. The Senate of the United States 
in this proceeding is armed with constitutional power. Article 
I, section 5 of the Constitution provides that “each House 
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may punish its Members for disorderly behavior.” But unless 
the exercise of that power is bottomed on a rule of law de- 
signed for impersonal and impartial application in all similar 
cases, history will surely record the result as unjust. 

The rule of law is defined as follows in Prof. F. A. Hayek's 
Road to Serfdom: 

Nothing distinguishes more clearly conditions in a free 
country from those in a country under arbitrary government 
than the observance in the former of the great pag 
known as the rule of law. Stripped of all technicalities, this 
means that Government in all its actions is bound by rules 
fixed and announced beforehand—tules which make it 
possible to foresee with fair certainty how the authority 
will use its coercive powers in given circumstances and to 

lan one’s individual affairs on the basis of this knowledge. 

at rule was upheld in very strong language by the Su- 

preme Court in a United Mineworkers case a few years after 
the First World War. 

The case was argued by one who was afterward Chief 
Justice of the United States, the Honorable Charles E. Hughes. 
I remember that in his brief he traced the law from ancient 
times down to the present, and very clearly distinguished, as 
does this noted author, between freedom and arbitrary govern- 
ment power and both came to the same conclusion. 

Injustice is not synonymous with miscarriage of justice. No 
system of justice is foolproof. Reasonable men may draw 
erroneous conclusions from a given set of facts. Fairminded 
men may make legal interpretations inimical to basic liberties. 
So long as such men—whether they be judges, prosecutors, 
jurors, or United States Senators—honestly endeavor to apply 
a definite rule of law, they may err, but they are not unjust. 

At this point in my remarks, I wish to make it perfectly 
clear that I have the highest admiration and respect for the 
honesty and integrity of the six Senators who served on the 
Select Committee To Study Censure Charges. They are all 
able. They would not wittingly set in motion, or condone, 
any action that is inherently unjust. Nevertheless, in my judg- 
ment, that is the effect of their recommendations. 

I cannot agree with the junior Senator from Wisconsin that 
one or more of the members of the select committee were 
so biased as to preclude their making a fair appraisal of his 
case. It was manifestly impossible to find six Senators who 
had not at one time or another expressed an opinion on the 
controversial junior Senator from Wisconsin. 

In my judgment, the junior Senator from Wisconsin should 
have been allowed to make his full defense before the com- 
mittee. The committee denied him that right. But since the 
entire subject is going to be ventilated hereon the Senate 
floor, the junior Senator from Wisconsin will have his day in 
court. Whatever the conclusion of the Senate, the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin will have had a full and fair hearing. 

We have, then, a resolution of censure which six able and 
honest Senators think must be adopted to preserve the good 
name of the Senate, but which strikes me as patently unjust. 
What is the reason for these radically different conclusions ? 

If a court tried and punished a man without citing any law 
to support its action, all lawyers would condemn the result 
as unjust, and this would be true no matter how skillfully 
the proceedings were decked out in the trappings of justice. 
It would be no defense for the court to cite its general author- 
ity to try and punish individuals. Judicial power to punish 
is limited by the necessity for an applicable law, common or 
statutory, which defines the crime with reasonable precision. 

Legislative power to punish under article I, section 5, of 
the Constitution, should necessarily be exercised in accordance 
with the same limitations. It is even more important that in 
this proceeding we observe the basic tenets of Anglo-American 


criminal law because the exercise of our power to punish by 
way of censure is not judicially reviewable. The law we apply 
must be sought primarily in a body of legislative precedent. 
Occasionally, some new precedent must be formulated. But 
if we censure a colleague without reaffirming or establishing 
a precedent for all similar cases that now exist or which may 
exist in the future, the verdict of history will be that we were 
unjust. 

There is no precedent for censuring a Senator on the two 
charges set forth in the report of the select committee. The 
committee concedes this point on page 61 of its report. The 
absence of precedent, I agree, does not conclusively settle 
the question. If the precedent created by censure of the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin is to be applied impartially to all 
present and future Senators, then censure, however unwise, 
would not smack of legislative tyranny. That is not the case, 
however. Censuring the junior Senator from Wisconsin would 
not establish any general precedent. It is not seriously in- 
tended to establish such a precedent. And because no such 
precedent would be established, we would be punishing Sen- 
ator McCarthy in total disregard of any rule of law. 

This issue in the case towers above all others. Yet it is 
not even discussed in the report of the select committee. The 
committee’s action seems to rest on the naive assumption that 
a resolution of censure is admonitory; that the object of cen- 
sure is merely scolded. It is punishment. For a Senator, few 
forms of punishment are more severe. Of course, the commit- 
tee had no idea of establishing a precedent under which more 
than half the Senate would be liable to punishment. That is 
why the committee regarded as irrelevant and inadmissible 
the derogatory statements of other Senators with reference to 
their colleagues. That is why the committee refused to con- 
sider‘ what other Senators have said in the heat of cross- 
examination. 

Most opponents of censure have said that it would create 
an undesirable precedent. Of course, if censure, is voted, and 
if the precedent is applied impartially to present and future 
Senators, the result would be not merely undesirable but 
catastrophic. The Senate could not function as a deliberative, 
legislative body. The truth is that censure would not establish 
a precedent governing the conduct of all other Senators. And 
when we take punitive action against one Senator and refuse 
to apply it as a precedent to others, we depart from the re- 
straining influence of the rule of law. We become unjust. 

In my judgment, the case against the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin stands or falls on the answer to this question: 
Is the standard of conduct imposed by the resolution on the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin to be applied impartially to 
all present and future Senators ? 

I have searched the rules, Mr. President, and I find no rule 
in the established rules of the Senate which would provide any 
punishment for the acts that are here charged as offenses. 

Every Senator must know in his heart that the answer to 
the following question is “No”: Is the standard of conduct 
imposed by the resolution on the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin to be applied impartially to all present and future Senators ? 

In any event, the fact can be demonstrated beyond any 
shadow of doubt. It is simply a job of selecting several ex- 
amples from the many thousands that are available, even if 
they are undesired by most of us. 

Turning now to the committee report, I shall not unduly 
extend these remarks by pointing to its many inconsistencies, 
or to the quality of the argument submitted. It is enough to 
know that censure is recommended on 2 of the 46 charges 
presented to the committee, and that the recommendations on 
these two charges were influenced by 2 other charges discussed 
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at length in the report. Briefly stated, the four major com- 
plaints against the junior Senator from Wisconsin are: 

First. That he did not avail himself of the opportunity 
to appear before the Gillette subcommittee which was — 
ing into matters antedating his election to the Senate which 
issued no subpena to require his attendance and which denied 
him the right to cross-examine witnesses which, incidentally, 
the Watkins select committee found inexcusable; 

Second. That his public statement with reference to the 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hendrickson] was 
vulgar and insulting; 

Third. That his conduct in the cross-examination of General 
Zwicker was inexcusable; and 

Fourth. That his invitation to Federal employees to supply 
him with information on governmental operations “without 
expressly excluding therefrom classified documents, tends to 
create a disruption of the orderly and constitutional function- 
ing of the executive and legislative branches.” Though not 
made a ground for censure, the select committee added: ‘‘Such 
conduct cannot be condoned and is deemed improper.” 

I shall take up these complaints in order to show that adop- 
tion of censure based on or influenced by them would not 
establish a precedent for all other Members of the United 
States Senate. 

With reference to complaint No. 1, other Senators have 
not been, and never will be, censured for declining to accept 
a committee's invitation to appear, or for declining to appear 
voluntarily to explain conduct which took place in a prior 
Congress, or for refusing to cooperate with a committee not 
permitting them to cross-examine witnesses. Approval of this 
charge would not lead to censure of other Senators who have 
in the past, and will in the future, construe an invitation as 
something that they have the choice of accepting or declining. 
Therefore, I am constrained to say that censure on the basis 
of this flimsy charge would reflect a vindictive passion un- 
worthy of the world’s greatest deliberative body. 


In regard to complaint No. 2, what happens if we censure 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin for using vulgar language 
with reference to the junior Senator from New Jersey ?—and 
I do not condone it. More vulgar, in my judgment, was the 
speech made on the Senate floor several months ago against 
the Senator from Wisconsin. Will the Senate censure that 
Senator? Of course not. I do not think it should. The rules 
of the Senate provide that such a Senator may be required 
to take his seat at the time when he makes such a remark on 
the floor of the Senate, and that thereafter he may be allowed 
to proceed to speak only by an affirmative vote of his col- 
leagues; but the rule makes no reference regarding censure 
for what was said. But if only the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin is to be censured for using intemperate language re- 
flecting adversely on other Senators, how is the Senate to 
defend itself against charges of being unjust and discrimin- 
atory? If uncomplimentary references by one Senator concern- 
ing another will put the censure machinery in motion, there 
will be no time here for anything except mutual recrimination. 
Nothing of the sort will happen, as we know. That being 
true, how can censure of the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
be based on anything except an avidity to punish? 

Censure on the basis of complaint No. 3 would establish 
no precedent applicable to the conduct of other Senators. 
Whatever the outcome of this proceeding, in examining un- 
cooperative witnesses Senators will continue to follow the 
example and advice furnished by Mr. Justice Black on the 
value of vigorous cross-examination. 

I believe that General Zwicker—and I may say I have read 
all the testimony—was an irritating, evasive, and arrogant 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


witness. If I should say now, and without the excuse of 
provocation, that General Zwicker is not fit to wear the uni- 
form of his country, would I be censured; or would any other 
Member of the Senate be censured for saying such a thing? 
Will a member of the so-called crime-investigating committee 
be censured for showing less respect for the rights of wit- 
nesses appearing before the special crime committee than the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin shows to witnesses appearing 
before his committee? Certainly not. And I would oppose 
any such move. 

If the Senator’s public criticism of General Zwicker is an 
adequate basis for censure, will the Senator who has charged 
General Zwicker's boss, the Secretary of Defense, with favorit- 
ism or corruption, or both, in awarding defense contracts and, 
therefore, necessarily unfit to be a Cabinet officer, be the next 
one to be subjected to a demand that he be censured? No, 
Mr. President, the Senate will not censure him, and all of us 
know it. Just think how many Senators could be censured 
for charging that the Secretary of the Interior, notwithstanding 
his constitutional oath, has been giving away property of the 
United States with the profligacy of a spendthrift international- 
ist. However, none of these possible censure actions will ever 
materialize, even if the junior Senator from Wisconsin is cen- 
sured. Precisely because the censure of the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin will not create a precedent of general applicability, 
we would deny him the impersonal justice which from time 
immemorial has been symbolized by a blindfold on the figure 
of justice. 

To whatever extent complaint No. 4 influenced the action 
of the Select Committee To Study Censure, the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Watkins] and his colleagues on the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee would be likely candidates for 
censure. They signed a report inviting Federal employees to 
furnish the committee information relative to subversion, and, 
in the words of the report of the select committee, ‘without 
expressly excluding therefrom classified documents.” Of 
course, they will not be censured, whatever the fate of the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin, and they should not be. They 
were within their rights, under the law. It must be a strong, 
holier-than-thou obsession which prevents a Senator from see- 
ing the unparalleled absurdity of the situation in which the 
Senate now finds itself. 


I wish now to qualify slightly my previous statements that 
a vote of censure will not constitute a precedent. It may 
establish a very narrow precedent, but nevertheless an exceed- 
ingly dangerous one. The precedent would operate as a club 
to beat down any Senator inclined to lead in Congress the 
never-ending fight—and I hope it is never ending—against 
the Communist conspiracy in America. 

It is not mere coincidence that*the main stream of vilifica- 
tion and abuse has been directed toward those Members of 
Congress who have been active on the committees which ex- 
pose Communists and their retinue of dupes and fellow travel- 
ers. From the time of Martin Dies, in the thirties, the strategy 
of the Communist conspiracy has been to defame and destroy 
those men in Congress who symbolize the opposition of 
millions of patriotic Americans. The Communist strategy has 
been sound: Destroy the symbol first, and then the forces 
represented and made articulate by the symbol can be much 
more easily crushed. The Communist strategy has been ex- 
ceedingly well executed. 

Now a word about methods in this life-or-death struggle 
with the Communist conspiracy. All of us have seen the grisly 
face of communism. Not all of us have reacted in the same 
way. Though all of us have gazed on the same evil counten- 
ance, our interpretations of the vision have not been uniform. 
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To the junior Senator from Wisconsin and to me, the gory 
mien of communism appears as unmitigated evil. The reaction 
of the junior Senator from Wisconsin has been simple and 
direct. With patriotic exuberance, he grabbed his shillelagh 
and went to work. Some of his friendly critics suggest that 
he should use a rapier, and other friendly critics tell him that 
a strong spotlight is sufficient. 

There is another class of Senators in whom the rightful 
face of communism arouses no strong emotion. They pretend 
that the evil vision is some optical illusion. These critics of 
McCarthyism urge that communism be discussed in broad and 
general terms; that the prime necessity of the hour is preserva- 
tion of an expansive execytive power; and that the only 
gentlemanly way to fight Communists is with both hands tied 
behind the back. 

Most of the fanatical critics of McCarthyism are technically 
non-Communists. But the brutal face of communism holds 
them in the irresistable power of sensual attraction. Logically 
they know that to embrace communism is fatal. Yet they can- 
not tolerate any congressional attack on this perfected evil. 
And why not? Because the vision of communism is so strik- 
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ingly similar to socialism and other collectivisms to which 
they have pledged their lives, their fortunes, and whatever 
small honor may exist in such a cause. 

That, in a nutshell, is the meaning of the debate over 
McCarthy’s methods. The primary function of congressional 
investigation in this field is to inform and to alert the 
American = concerning all aspects of the Communist 
conspiracy, and to lay the foundation for legislation. In ful- 
filling that function the junior Senator from Wisconsin has 
been preeminently successful. He has dramatized the issue 
better than anyone else. Deservedly or not, his friends and 
enemies, both here and abroad, have made him the prime 
symbol of vigorous anticommunism. The question here and 
now is whether we shall destroy that symbol in a spirit of 
vengeance or whether we shall preserve it in the tradition of 
equal justice under the law. 

Today the hue and cry is on throughout the land. The pack 
which hunts the hunters of Communists has caught the smell 
of blood. Without any implication of bad faith or lack of 
patriotism on the part of any of my colleagues, whom I respect, 
I shall not run with that pack. 


"On Making Martyrs’’ 


THE ELEMENTS OF PRESS FREEDOM 


By J. R. WIGGINS, Managing Editor of the Washington Post and Times-Herald, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered at Colby College, Waterville, Maine, November 4, 1954 


at Alton, bent on the destruction of a press and the 

death of an editor, did not intend to give to the cause 
they most detested a martyr who would win for abolition, in 
death, more followers than he might ever have attracted to 
its banners had he lived. 

Neither did they intend to make for Elijah Parish Lovejoy 
a place in American history among those who have fixed 
freedom of the press so securely in our principles, traditions 
and institutions. 

Yet, such are the unpredictable consequences of mob action 
that they did both. 

The roistering Jack Whetstones, the rowdy barroom hang- 
ers-on and the jeering slavery men could hardly have foreseen 
the consequences of their night’s work. Surely, no one of 
them would have believed it if they had been told that Ameri- 
cans 117 years hence, still would honor the memory of the 
man they meant to silence forever. 

Some Americans in 1837, thought and dared to say that 
the abolitionists at Alton had got their just desserts. The 
uncompromising advocates of emancipation and abolition were 
shunned and condemned by most respectable people. Parring- 
ton noted that they made “troublesome citizens who are certain 
to get themselves heartily disliked by those who approve of 
the world as it is.” He quite truly points out that: 

“Amongst comfortable folk, conscience is rarely at home 
when justice knocks at the door; it is gone a-visiting, or it 
is busy, or is waiting upon Caesar, or is gone forth to pray. 
Comfortable folk do not like clamor, even from the prophets, 
and are content to leave justice to God with the hope that 
he will not disturb their business.’’ 

And so the comfortable folk, at St. Louis and Alton 
frowned on Lovejoy. And the comfortable and respectable 
folk of those decades frowned on all the abolitionist printers 
and editors. They were annoyed by Charles Osborn who started 
the Philanthropist at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, in 1817, the first 
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press advocate of immediate emancipation. They were an- 
noyed at Benjamin Lundy who in 1821 began to print his 
Genius of Universal Emancipation. They were annoyed by 
William Lloyd Garrison who started the Liberator in January, 
1831. They were annoyed by Wendell Phillips, by William 
Cullen Bryant, by James Russell Lowell and by all those who 
pressed for the end of slavery. 

Lovejoy was not as incendiary as Garrison. He could hardly 
have exceeded him. But he spoke plainly enough when he 
set forth his creed in The Alton Observer of July 20, 1837, 
saying: 

“Abolitionists hold that ‘all men are born free and equal, 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, LIBERTY, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.’ 

“They do not believe that these rights are abrogated, or 
at all modified by the colour of the skin, but that they extend 
alike to every individual of the human family. 

“As the above mentioned rights are in their nature in- 
alienable, it is not possible that one man can convert another 
into a piece of property, thus at once annihilating all his 
personal rights, without the most flagrant injustice and usur- 
pation... 

“Abolitionists, therefore, hold American Slavery to be a 
wrong, a legalized system of inconceivable injustice, and a 
SIN against God...” 

When such utterances as these prodded the slavery men 
of Illinois to violence, a great many Americans thought the 
abolitionists had got what was coming to them. William 
Cullen Bryant put the crisis in proper perspective, and put 
Lovejoy among the ranks of the great exponents of press 
freedom when he countered these critics by saying of Lovejoy 
and his colleagues: 

“Whether they erred or not in their opinions, they did not 
err in the conviction of their right, as citizens of a democratic 
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state, to express them; nor did they err in defending their 
rights with an obstinacy that yielded only to death.” 

It can be said of Lovejoy as Lowell said of Garrison: “He 
was possessed of a dauntless courage . . . and a press.” 

The two, together, have made trouble, and issues, and 
crises and history, many times, before 1837 and since, in the 
long story of our country and our civilization. 


The right which Lovejoy asserted and which Bryant de- 
fended has not had to be defended, in this country, in our 
time, against private citizens, armed ‘and ready to destroy 
presses and to take the lives of their owners. 

It would be a mistake, however, to congratulate ourselves 
on the utter security of our press freedom. The deeply rooted 
human impulse to silence information and opinions that are 
unpopular and unwelcome is not to be eliminated by a single 
- martyr. The impulse to withhold, to suppress, to obstruct, to 
censor, to curtail, to subdue utterance, printed or spoken, 
whenever and wherever it challenges prevailing authority or 
beliefs probably will be with us until the end of time. It will 
express itself in different generations in different ways. 

It is not in the nature of society, whatever its reverence 
for freedom of expression as an abstract principle, to submit 
without reprisal to the enjoyment of that freedom by others, 
when its exercise runs counter to the deeply felt beliefs and 
prejudices of the time. The devices of reprisal vary with 
circumstance. Sometimes they may be as blunt as mob rule. 
Sometimes they may be infinitely more subtle. And it is when 
the means are subtle that we ought to fear them most. There 
are more editors than you might think who would cheerfully 
confront a mob before they would surrender a press. At 
worst, the result would be a martyr’s crown; at best, a hero's 
. triumph. That complicated, infinitely intricate, endlessly in- 
volved right is subject to a thousand threats so subtle and 
so refined that even wise men sometimes do not identify them 
as such. And, even when the threats are recognized, they are 
not to be turned back by weapons as simple as the muskets 
that faced the mob at Alton. 

Perhaps, on this anniversary of Lovejoy’s death we could 
no better celebrate his memory than by examining some of 
these threats, that we may better meet them when they arise 
in our day. 

Perhaps we may better understand them if we separate 
into its major parts the elements of our press freedom, and 
divide it into the interlocking freedoms that unite to make 
effective the people’s right to knowledge and to the free use 
thereof. 

First, in the order of its exercises, and perhaps first in the 
order of importance, is the right of pond to get the facts, 
the right of access to information, the right to discover the 
truth. Citizens must be free to discover the truth about the 
society around them, the truth about the world of science, 
the truth about new discovery and invention, the truth about 
the economic institutions that shape their own property rights 
and earnings, the truth about government. 

We usually put the right to know the trath about our 
government first in this catalog of things about which we have 
a right to discover the truth. And this is a sound priority. 
Macaulay wisely said “nothing can be more irrational than 
to give the people power and to withhold from them the 
information without which there is the greatest danger that 
power may be abused.” 

The testimony of the English historian is augmented by 
that of American philosophers and statesmen. 

James Madison firmly declared: “The right of freely exam- 
ining public characters ai.d measures and free communication 
thereon, is the only effectual guardian of every other right.” 
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Thomas Jefferson thought it a duty of government to impart 
information to the people. 

John Calhoun thought every government justly rested under 
suspicion and that only unwavering scrutiny could keep it 
“decently honest.” 

In our own time, Woodrow Wilson in his New Freedom 
boldly declared: “I hold the opinion that there can be no 
confidence as against the people with respect to their govern- 
ment, and that it is the duty of every public officer to explain 
to his fellow citizens, whenever he gets the chance—to ex- 
plain what is going on inside his own office.” 

Similar opinions might be quoted without limit. 

Notwithstanding the long tradition that supports the 
people’s right to get the truth about their own government, 
that right continues to be denied frequently in practice at 
local, state and federal levels, in executive, legislative and 
judic’ | branches of government. 

Poiwicians and statesmen are never without ingenious ex- 
planations why this is so. Some of them are sound. Sometimes 
matters of national security are involved. Sometimes sufh- 
ciently urgent public considerations may exist. Occasionally 
the special nature of some proceedings may warrant some 
secrecy. Once in a while the nature of an action in court 
may require some limits on public access to judicial trans- 
actions. Nevertheless, whatever the reason given for secrecy 
in government, at any level or department, citizens ought to 
scrutinize it carefully in the knowledge that ‘each departure 
from the public transaction of business may constitute the slow 
erosion of rights upon which all of our democratic institutions 
depend. 

In our society, we have not given al! power to government, 
nor given away forever such powers as we have delegated to 
those in authority. Sovereignty continues to reside in the 
people themselves and it can only be fulfilled and exercised 
where the people are fully informed. 

It is not the facts about government alone that are in- 
volved however. Citizens must be free to get at all the facts 
in the life about them. The truth is no man’s monopoly. 
What we need to know in order to come by a decent under- 
standing of the world about us, we have an inherent right 
and an inalienable right to seek. It rests upon basic rights 
more ancient than laws or constitutions. It is an aspect of the 
character of each individual as a child of God. No man has 
a right to impoverish the mind of his neighbor by withholding 
from him access to the truth without which his very intellect 
may be diminished. 

Second, in the order of its exercise, is the right to print, 
to speak or to disseminate the truth as we understand it, with- 
out the prior restraint of government. Here, in our country, 
no agent of the state has the right or power to give or with- 
hold approval of what may or may not be broadcast or dis- 
seminated to others, by any means -whatsoever. This is the 
right that English government made secure with the termina- 
tion of licensing in the 17th century. It is what Blackstone 
understood really to constitute the whole freedom of the press. 
It by no means includes all the rights that Americans asso- 
ciated with the First Amendment, either at the time of its 
adoption or since. It is nevertheless, a basic press freedom. 
Perhaps it is a freedom that in this country is more secure 
than any other. We may consent to its infringement in the 
reporting of military affairs, or security matters, from time to 
time. But no one ever had dared suggest that this waiver 
constitutes any admission of the government’s power to pre- 
censoz nonsecurity and non-military matters. 

In spite of our general security, however, it must be noted 
that the last Congress passed a measure under which organ- 
izations listed as subversive by the Attorney General will be 
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required to register all their printing presses and duplicating 
machines. This is the nearest thing to press licensing that 
has existed on this continent since colonial times. Not only 
is it a departure from principles established for three centuries 
in the English a world; it is, inferentially, a tribute 
to the efficacy of Communist propaganda that no American 
ought to make. American Democracy has nothing to fear 
from the free expression of Communist doctrine and efforts to 
restrain it serves to confuse a people who do need to be on 
their guard against Communist imperialism and Communist 
subversion. 

Third, is the right to print without the menace of arbitrary 
reprisal by government or lawless reprisal by citizens. In some 
ways this is a right that is most difficult to explain and most 
difficult to defend. 

What is arbitrary reprisal by government? 

History is filled with examples of it. Long after the end 
of licensing in England, the House of Commons made a 
nullity of press freedom by savage acts of reprisal against 
those who dared print anything that reflected upon the mem- 
bers of the House. Lecky points out that “Almost every 
injury in word or act done to a member of Parliament was, 
dur‘ ig the reign of George II voted a breach of: privilege.” 
Printers were hailed before the bar of the House and caused 
to kneel and retract their remarks about members. As Lecky 
pointed out, fraud was sheltered by laws making all reflections 
on members punishable. It little mattered whether there was 
truth in them or not. Parliament for decades claimed for 
itself collectively and for each of its members in his parlia- 
mentary capacity, a complete freedom from hostile criticism. 

Other agencies of government were equally savage. 
Macaulay pointed out that “the liberty of unlicensed printing 
was of little or no use to the vanquished party; for the temper 
of the judges was such that no writer whom the government 
prosecuted for libel had any chance of escaping. The dread 
es punishment therefore, did all that a censorship could have 

one.” 

The law of seditious libel, for generations, was used to 
crush all real political discussion. Sir James Fitzjames Stephen 
has pointed out that the enforcement of the law of seditious 
libel in England “was wholly inconsistent with any serious 
public discussion of political affairs.” As long as it was recog- 
nized, James Morton Smith declares in his study of the Alien 
and Sedition Laws, “any political discussion existed only by 
sufferance of the government.” 

It has taken a long struggle to make the press free from 
reprisal by government in this country. The Colonial govern- 
ments, in the beginning of printing in this hemisphere, habit- 
ually used the power of the executive or the legislature, or 
the doctrine of seditious libel, against those guilty of expres- 
sions hostile to government. Slowly, there developed in the 
colonies, often in advance of like developments in England, 
a concept of press freedom that included freedom from arbi- 
trary reprisal, either by the executive, the legislature or the 
courts. 

Only at infrequent intervals in our history has government 
departed from these principles. 

Benjamin Bache, the grandson of Benjamin Franklin, and 
the editor of the Aurora, in Philadelphia, was the first Ameri- 
can editor to suffer this kind of reprisal under the government 
of the United States. He was indicted under the Alien and 
Sedition Laws for publication of the text of the Jay treaty, on 
the allegation that he was in treasonable correspondence with 
the French. His death cheated the Federalists of their first 
intended victim. 

William Duane, who succeeded him as editor of the Aurora, 
was also the early victim of congressional reprisal. He printed 
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an allegation that a Senate committee proposed a measure cal- 
culated to “influence and effect the approaching presidential 
elections and to frustrate in a particular manner the wishes 
and interests of the people of Pennsylvania.” 

The Senate committee on privileges held the publication 
tended to defame the Senate. By Senate resolution on March 
14, 1800, he was ordered to attend at the bar of the Senate. 
But his counsel, Thomas Cooper, was denied the right to de- 
fend Duane by submitting proof of the truth of his allega- 
tions. So Duane declined to appear. The Senate, on March 27, 
1800, concluded that Duane was guilty of contempt and 
ordered his arrest. He was not to be found, however, and 
instead a prosecution for seditious libel was instituted against 
him. It failed with like prosecutions under the Alien and 
Sedition Law when Jefferson came into power. 

Other editors in this period suffered arrest, imprisonment, 
fines and penalties for ft som that the authors of the Consti- 
tution had intended to make beyond the power of government. 
Since the controverted statute expired by internal limit, no 
Constitutional test of its validity was ever had. But these 
prosecutions served to define more clearly American concepts 
of the immunity of the press to arbitrary reprisal for utter- 
ances hostile to an administration. The political defeat of 
the Federalists did as much as the courts could have done to 
condemn this kind of usurpation of power. 

The lesson was so well learned, in fact, that it lasted for 
115 years when once again Congress attempted to assert its 
power over the press. In 1915, a committee of the United 
States Senate investigated the New York Times because of its 
opposition to a ship subsidy bill. The committee was sharply 
told by the editor of the Times: 

“I can see no ethical, moral or legal right that you have 
to put many of the questions you put to me today. Inquisi- 
torial proceedings of this kind would have a very marked 
tendency, if continued and adopted as a policy, to reduce the 
press of the United States to the level of the press in some of 
the Central European empires, the press that has been known 
as the reptile press, that crawls on its belly every day to the 
foreign office or to the government officials and ministers to 
know what it may say or shall say . . . to receive its orders.” 

In 1936, a Senate Lobby Investigating Committee seized 
some inter-office messages of the Hearst newspaper chain, set- 
ting off a court test of congressional powers against the press. 
The committee action finally was condemned by the court, 
but the committee was not restrained from making use of 
the information it had wrongfully obtained. The United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, in its 
Opinion on the case outlined the remedy available to the press 
confronted with the wrongful exercise of legislative power. 
It said: 

“If appellant were before the Senate committee as a witness 
and were questioned as to matters unrelated to the legislative 
business at hand . . . he would be entitled to refuse to answer; 
and if, for his supposed contumacy, he were imprisoned, he 
could secure his release on habeas corpus.”’ 

On April 3, 1936, the House Committee on Military Affairs 
summoned before it Frank C. Waldrop who had reported 
some transactions of that committee in a manner disliked by 
the chairman, the Hon. John J. McSwain. Waldrop refused 
to answer any questions, holding the inquiry improper. No 
action was taken against him. 

In 1949, the House Committee on Lobbying required 
Edward A. Rumely to yield up the lists of persons who sub- 
scribed to documents he published in the name of the Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Government. When Rumely re- 
fused, he was cited for contempt. On March 9, 1953, the 
United States Supreme Court held that the Lobbying Com- 
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mittee had exceeded its jurisdiction, in a majority opinion 
that did not proceed to the constitutional issues involved. A 
separate opinion by Justice Douglas did address itself to these 
issues, however, and in that opinion Douglas said: 

“If the present inquiry were sanctioned, the press would 
be subjected to harassment that in practical effect might be 
as serious as censorship. A publisher, compelled to register 
with the federal government would be subjected to harassing 
inquiries. A requirement that a publisher disclose the identity 
of those who buy his books, pamphlets, or paper is indeed 
the beginning of a surveillance of the press. True, no iegal 
sanction is involved here. Congress has imposed no tax, 
established no board of censors and instituted no licensing 
system. But the potential restraint is equally severe. The finger 
of government leveled against the press is ominous.” 

Justice Douglas warned that: ‘through the harassment of 
hearings, investigations, reports, and subpoena, government 
will hold a club over speech and over the press. Congress 
could not do this by law. The power of investigations also 
is limited. Inquiry into personal and private affairs is pre- 
cluded.” 

On April 24, 1953, when the ink was hardly dry on the 
opinions in the Rumely case, the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations summoned before it the editor of the 
New York Post to interrogate him allegedly in connection 
with books which he had written and which had been circu- 
lated abroad in the libraries of the Government Information 
Service. He was questioned about his views in general and 
about the policies and editorials of his newspaper. The inter- 
rogation was in the pattern of prior efforts at legislative re- 
prisal against the press. It seemed to me then, and it seems 
to me now, that Congressional interrogation such as then took 
place, if frequently repeated would extinguish without the 
passage of a law that free and unfettered reporting of events 
and comment thereon, upon which the preservation of our 
liberties depend. More is comprehended in the term ‘freedom 
of the press’’ than just immunity to punitive statutes, it hav- 
ing been the intent of the founding fathers to free the press 
from all restraints and harassment by government. 

There also have been some notable attempts at reprisal 
by the executive arm of the government. Probably the most 
notorious in our history took place in 1908. The Indianapolis 
News and the New York World attacked the Theordore 
Roosevelt administration for acts of the United States govern- 
ment in the purchase of the Canal Zone from Panama and 
for the purchase of the rights of the French company to the 
canal right of way. The News first broke the story. The New 
York World joined in with a shrill demand to know ‘Who 
got the money?’’ Roosevelt sent an unprecedented special 
message to Congress attacking Joseph Pulitzer by name and 
said the government would prosecute him for criminal libel. 
Two suits were brought by the U. S. Attorney General—one 
against the News’ editors and one against the World and 
Joseph Pulitzer. Indictments were returned in the District of 
Columbia. Federal judges in both Indianapolis and New York 
held that the editors could not be forced into court in this 
manner. The United States Suprement Court upheld the 
newspapers and declared that Roosevelt was without power 
to institute the suits except in the state courts. The result, 
Emery and Smith relate in their new book, THE PRESS AND 
AMERICA, was to “stop cold any effort by the federal gov- 
ernment to seek criminal libel actions against newspapers 
through its own courts.’ Cobb, the World’s editor, said his 
paper had won “the most sweeping victory for freedom of 
speech and press in this country since the American people 

estroyed the Federalist party more than a century ago.” We 
ought to note a postscript here to the effect that subsequent 
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events proved the newspapers essentially correct and Congress 
finally compensated Columbia for the loss of the Panama area. 

The stubborn vitality of wrong principles is notorious. 
Within the last year, in the State of Maryland an action for 
criminal libel was brought against Fulton Lewis for allega- 
tions made against officials of a Maryland county. Surely, it 
was this sort of reprisal by accused government that Colonial 
Americins most detested, and certain it is that it was one of 
the infringements upon freedom of the press which they 
sought to guard against. 

Slowly and certainly through the years the American press 
has been substantially freed from the risk inherent in retalia- 
tory construction of the laws of libel and in the vengeful use 
of the powers of the courts to impose penalties for contempt. 
Probably nowhere on earth is there a press less harassed by 
these hazards to the publication of truth. Court constructions, 
of course, can change, but it ought to be noted that this sort 
of reprisal is a minimal risk in this country now. 

It is not, of course, reprisal by government alone that is a 
threat to freedom of the press and freedom of expression. 
The American concept of constitutional guaranties is one con- 
sisting chiefly of restraints upon the action of government 
itself. However, such protections can be rendered ineffectual 
and inoperative if government permits others to do outside 
the law that which it is restrained from doing under the law. 

This was, of course, the case in Alton in 1837, when the 
mob destroyed the presses of Elijah P. Lovejoy. The city 
government to which the editor had every right to look for 
protection, by its failure to defend them against the forceful 
intervention of the mob, made those rights a forfeit. And 
they always will be forfeited wherever and whenever those 
who are too weak to defend themselves in the exercise of their 
rights are not defended by government. In such crises as 
these, it is not enough that the government itself decline any 
adverse action. Whatever its sentiments toward the person 
who would print or utter, or with reference to the views he 
voices or prints, its protection is required, if the plain guaran- 
ties of the Constitution are to have any practical meaning. 

The first amendment was poor comfort indeed to Elijah 
Lovejoy. And in our own time, the equally eloquent guaran- 
ties of the constitution of Argentina were poor comfort to the 
greatest em ge in South America when lawless mobs 
sacked the office of La Prensa, mobs that were tolerated if 
not inspired and incited by the government itself. 

A fourth right essential to press freedom is the right of 
access to printing materials and equipment. Where paper 
or equipment is in the control of the state, to be extended or 
withdrawn at the pleasure of government, no r:s can be 
free to write honestly or speak frankly of politicians or politics. 

In days of newsprint shortage, such as occurred during 
and immediately after the war, this is an ever present threat 
to press freedom. The power to ration newsprint is the power 
to destroy the press. Under the watchful scrutiny of the 
public, during the unusual crises of war or famine, such ration- 
ing may be endured; but press freedom is always in jeopardy 
where such power is exercised by government. 

A fifth freedom, and the last in the order of its exercise, 
if not in the order of its importance, is the freedom to dis- 
tribute. All the freedoms that have gone before avail but 
little if they lead to nothing more than accumulating piles of 
wastepaper in warehouses and press rooms. Our society has 
not yet dealt with this problem with which it may one day 
have to deal if effective press freedom is not to be temporarily 
suspended or even permanently extinguished. Americans may 
have to consider on some subsequent occasion just how far 
they wish to allow the rights of those who distribute news- 
papers to strike (and the rights of publishers to resist such 
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strikes) to interfere with rights of citizens to malenorgine 
access to information and the unobstructed enjoyment of the 
advantages of a free press which it was the object of the first 
amendment to secure. 

The enormous importance of a government agency—the 
Post Office Department— in the distributive process is another 
factor in this Fal right. Within the last year, measures have 
been proposed in Congress under which the Post Office De- 
partment would be given powers greater than it heretofore 
has enjoyed to bar from the mails publications deemed adverse 
to the interests of the country. Such a power-to interrupt, by 
administrative action, the dissemination of publications, would 
make whole sections of the press answerable to government 
for policies to an extent never before countenanced in our 
system. 

The last link between the editor and the reader is by no 
means last in importance and its defense must not be neglected. 

These then are the five major freedoms of the press: the 
freedom to get the truth, the freedom to print it without prior 
restraint, the freedom to print it without arbitrary reprisal, 
the freedom of access to Eicilities on which to print it, the 
freedom to distribute. 

Where these do not exist, freedom of the press does not 
exist. 

Let us face the melancholy fact that even where these free- 
doms exist, citizens may not, in fact, enjoy the freedom of 
the press—the full right to knowledge and its use. 

“The inquisition of public opinion overwhelms in practice 
the freedoms asserted by the laws in theory,” Thomas Jeffer- 
son declared at one critical period in American history. 

It is a declaration that those of our own generation can 
comprehend. 

Alton, in 1837, lay under such an inquisition. But even 
when “the inquisition of public opinion’ does not assert 
itself in violence, it can operate to curtail the free flow of 
information, the unobstructed access to the truth that our 
constitutional safeguards were designed to secure. 

In times of great excitement, the public mind tends to 
harden into attitudes and freeze into prejudices that first ren- 
der the people indifferent to contrary persuasion and then 
indignant at it. When slavery attitudes began to harden, in 
the thirties, there were 300 abolition societies south of the 
Mason-Dixon Line, and any number of newspapers that dared 
disagree with slavery advocates. Then set in an ‘inquisition 
of public opinion’ so violent that debate on the issues of 
slavery no longer was possible. 

Countries so beset, divested of counsels of caution and con- 
tradiction, deprived internally of the clash of opinion that 
may be depended on to sharpen public facilities, are soon sped 
by a coerced unanimity onto paths of recklessness from which 
they would otherwise be saved. 

From such “‘inquisitions” we ought to pray that our own 
country, in our time, may be delivered. Laws and constitu- 
tions cannot save our society from the consequence of a 
stultifying conformity that leaves no room for difference or 
dissent. 

Moreover, the press, beneficiary of so many legal defenses, 
is itself, one of the nation’s strongest bulwarks against this 
sort of iy he tyranny if it vindicates the faith and trust 
that the founding fathers put in it. Newspapers have an 
especial duty to see to it that they do not themselves con- 
tribute to the fever and passion that deny debate. 

Many share in the blame for it, when the times get so out 
of joint that men are denied the free expression of opinion 
notwithstanding the constitution, the laws, the courts and the 
enforcing arm of the government. 

Newspapers certainly are not the least among these. 
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The riot at Alton did not start on November 7, 1837, nor 
the day before, the month before or the year before. Citizens, 
hitherto cognizant of the rights of their fellows, previously 
aware of the privileges of a free press, until then conscious of 
the right of dissent, did not, in one instant, burst forth into 
violence. 

A people do nat suddenly and unaccountably abandon a 
tradition of tolerance, a custom of give and take, a habit of 
debate and discussion to take up arms against an editor and 
against his press. 

The riot at Alton commenced years and even decades be- 
fore it took place. It was preceded by a generation of ill- 
temper, violent incitation, reckless and inflammatory utterance 
by fire-eaters and flannel mouths who, wittingly or unwittirgly, 
labored to bring the public temper to the point of intolerant 
and fanatical combustion. 

The events that followed the death of Lovejoy teil more 
about that climate than even those which preceded it. It 
sometimes is forgotten that immediately after the murder of 
Lovejoy, a grand jury issued an indictment. 

It indicted those who had defended Lovejoy and his press. 
It charged that they “resisted and opposed with force and 
arms, violently and tumultuously and unlawfully, an attempt 
of certain persons to break up and destroy a printing press, 
the property of said defendant.” 

As ridiculous as this sounds, legally, today, the language 
of the indictment reflected the sentiment of many in 1837. 
The public mind had become so inflamed, public opinion so 
irreconcilable, public anxiety over abolition agitation so great 
that it seemed reasonable to citizens and to lawyers to indict 
citizens for resisting “in a violent and tumultuous mannet’’ 
the defense of press freedom against the lawless endeavors 
of an armed mob. 

The defenders of Lovejoy finally were acquitted. It, is 
to be noted, however, that those in the mob who murdered 
him, after subsequent indictment and trial, also were acquitted. 

Yet, perhaps there was an element of justice in it. The 
mob was only the ugly visible part of the vicious public senti- 
ment behind it. The real mob included hundreds and thous- 
ands of irresponsible men in public places who had so lacer- 
ated the popular feelings that rage everywhere succeeded rea- 
son. The Alton mob was incited not only by those who 
swarmed from saloons and “‘groceries” and taverns that night. 
They were inspired by Heaven knows how many unremem- 
bered, unrecalled, unrecorded words of hatred and violence. 
So it is with every mob. The right time to restrain a mob is 
before it is a mob. And the right way to restrain a mob is to 
elevate and uplift the public mind, to broaden and enlighten 
the people, to quicken and awaken the public conscience, to 
inspire and invoke public tolerance and consideration for 
others, to arouse their love and understanding and not their 
passions and their hates. 

Before the mob made a martyr of Lovejoy, public opinion 
of the 1830’s made the mob. Newspapers, politicians, orators 
and preachers put an edge on public fury. That fury tried to 
coerce all into conformity, to bludgeon public opinion every- 
where into compliance. 

Those who excited the public passion were not at Alton. 
They often are not on the stage for the final act. They play 
their role in the earlier scenes, shouting that they will have 
their way, constitutions and courts be damned, as long as they 
have blood in their veins or gunpowder explodes. But when 
the blood is let out of the veins of some citizens and gun- 
powder does explode, they usually are elsewhere. They may 
even deplore the violence they have produced. So it was at 
Alton. 





The red-hots and fire-eaters of press, forum and pulpit 
were not there. But the mob was there, the mob and a man 
by the name of Bishop. Today, 117 years after the riot, we 
remember Lovejoy, but what about Bishop? The proceedings 
at the trial, the eye-witness account of Henry Tanner and 
many other documents name him just as “Bishop.’” He was 
bending over to pick up a stone to throw at the warehouse 
windows when a ball from one of the warehouse defenders 
struck him and went through his body. In a way, Bishop 
was a martyr, too. He was a martyr for a bad cause, for an 
irresponsible cause that denied others the right even to speak 
in opposition to it. He was carried from the warehouse _ 
just as dead as if he had died in a good cause. No doubt 
his family and friends mourned him. He paid a high price 
for his prejudice, his intolerance, his hate, his contempt for 
the rights of others. He paid that price for others whose 
incitation had brought him to the warehouse yard to hurl 
stones and sticks at a printer and a press. 

Those who made Bishop what he was built no memorial 
on the spot where he fell. They put no marker on his grave. 
They did not exalt his name. Yet, his grave ought to be 
marked, his name ought to be remembered and a memorial 
ought to be built to him. This ought to be done so that other 
men of ill will, bad temper and loose passion may know what 
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martyrdom awaits those who follow appeals to hate and vio- 
lence and prejudice. 

Let us take care, we who have at our disposal the press, 
the pulpit, the forum and the platform. Let us take care that 
we make no such martyrs in our day. Let us take care that we 
do not call forth another Bishop to throw a stone at.a press 
or a printer whose views we despise, that we do not create 
crises that require the martyrdom of another Lovejoy. 

If we live up to American traditions, if we fulfill the high 
hopes and expectations of those who made our freedoms 
secure in the faith we would use them wisely, we will loose 
upon dissent in our time no such mobs as that which murdered 
Lovejoy. We will not fill society with such antipathies and 
animosities and frustrations that release is to be found only 
in suppression and in violence. 

It is indeed an appropriate thing that each year, at the Col- 
lege which he attended, people foregather to express anew 
their grateful thanks that there was at a critical juncture in 
the history of American freedoms a martyr as bold, as courage- 
ous and as unflinching as Elijah Parish Lovejoy. We can give 
no better expression to that gratitude than to voice upon this 
and like occasions our determination to prevent, by all meas- 
ures within our power, circumstances within our own time that 
might require another such martyr in the cause of freedom. 


The Source of American Strength 


FREEDOM OF ENTERPRISE AND INQUIRY 


By EVERETT CASE, President of Colgate University 
Delivered on M. S. Hershey Day in conjunction with the Dedication of Derry Township’s new Elementary School, erected 
through a Grant from the M. S. Hershey Foundation, Hershey, Pennsylvania, September 12, 1954 


traditional al code requires that a convicted thief 

shall have both hands cut off. Through the centuries, 
this singularly conclusive exercise in logic has been interrupted 
never, and challenged seldom. If there have been humanitarian 
protests, they were written, it seems, in sand; and if any 
sociologist rose to ask how the convict could fairly be expected 
thereafter to engage in honest manual labor, or even to 
catch the penny of the almsgiver, his voice has left no echo. 
Recently, however, the progressive-minded ruler of this country 
saw in action a machine for the recording of fingerprints. 
Impressed by this ingenious western contrivance, he ordered 
its immediate installation in all of his police courts. Now, 
I understand, the fingerprints of the convicted thief are 
recorded with great care, and only then are his hands cut off. 

This is one way of coming to terms with that revolution in 
science and technology which, in its cumulative impact and 
accelerating pace, is certainly one of the dominant forces of 
our times. It is not, on the face of it, the American way. 
Like Jacob wrestling with the angel, we seek to establish 
terms that make us masters rather than slaves of the unknown. 
_ That was what America’s Founding Fathers did in their 
day. That was what Colgate’s fabled ‘Thirteen’ did when, a 
century and a third ago, they established the College at 
Hamilton. And it was what Milton Hershey did when, just 
after the turn of the century, he decided to invest his earnings 
in building a new enterprise, and later a new town, here in 
this lovely Lebanon Valley. 

Now the terms to which our generation comes in dealing 
with this continuing revolution are likely to reflect the degree 
to which we understand its nature—and our own. Of our 
nature I shall have more to say presently. For the moment, 
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I shall content myself with reminding you of the profound 
Biblical truth that ‘man does not live by bread alone’. And 
wasn't it Mr. Dooley who suggested that everybody has a lot 
of human nature, even if some people seem to have more 
than others? Perhaps we should remember Mr. Dooley’s 
observation as we think of the millions of human beings in 
Russia and the satellites states who are doomed to live behind 
the iron curtain and so are proper subjects for our pity. Let 
us not confuse people with systems, and let us reserve our 
hatred for the noxious tyranny of which, by and large, these 
human beings are the dupes. 
II 

But perhaps we might understand the predicament of other 
peoples better if we first have a look into the nature of this 
continuing revolution with which we and they come to terms. 
Historically, of course, it is only one of the many revolutions— 
political, economic, industrial; social, intellectual, religious— 
which, over a span of five centuries, have arisen in and 
virtually transformed the Western world. And of these re- 
volutionary movements, mark you, the common denominator 
is to be found in the removal of traditional restraints upon 
the enterprise of the individual, and the consequent release 
of pent-up human energies. 

In Europe, to be sure, deep-rooted feudal custom might 
strengthen ecclesiastical and secular resistances to the ‘sub- 
versive’ doctrines of a Martin Luther, an Adam Smith or a 
Thomas Jefferson. In the United States, just emerging from 
colonial status, the rigors involved in the conquest of a con- 
tinent did not include any such collision with feudal rights. 
Even in Europe the limiting force of the status quo seldom 
reached into the laboratory of a Priestly or a Lavoisier, a 
Volta or a Faraday. And if, despite Ben Franklin and Joseph 
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Henry, the New World could not duplicate the contributions 
of the Old in basic research, the American was quick to 
perceive and exploit the results of such research as a means 
of supplying his pressing need for new and better tools. 
Happily for us, he also proceeded to identify its source, and 
found it in that same individual freedom which had become 
his political creed. 

Thus the happy coincidence of personal freedom and con- 
tinental opportunity, which is so potent an influence in 
American history, assured to the industrial and technological 
revolution in the new world both a clear field for development 
and a host of eager and ingenious collaborators. And when 
from the ancient law of corporations and the necessities of 
the times there emerged the concept of the limited company, 
social invention had provided, as Chester Barnard has observed, 
precisely the instrument required to touch off the next phase 
in the headlong march of industrial expansion. 

This expansion, incidentally, was at once spurred by, and 
became itself a powerful spur to, widening research and its 
translation by technology into new and astonishing machines 
and machine tools. Since capital, moreover, is tools, the in- 
creasingly high rate of obsolescence in the tools of produc- 
tion demanded a corresponding increase in the flow of capital 
which led, in turn, to the establishment of financial markets 
for the sale or exchange of shares in the joint stock companies 
of limited liability. Thus Wall Street emerged as a national 
institution. 

Thus, too, better tools so increased our productivity, in the 
factory and on the farm, as to underwrite rising wages, push 
our living standards up, and by the consequent wide diffusion 
of the ever-increasing fruits of capitalism, make a mockery of 
Karl Marx’s prophecies of doom. 

Now it is time, perhaps, to remind ourselves again that 
of all these revolutions identified with the West, the common 
denominator was the removal of restraints upon the individual. 
The premise, then, was freedom which, to a considerable 
degree in the Atlantic community but especially in the United 
States, was connoted with equality of opportunity. Certainly 
our own history can be understood on no other terms. Indeed 
it was only as certain individuals or groups so used, or misused, 
their freedom as to threaten the rights and opportunities of 
others that we were disposed to curb freedom at all. Happily, 
in careers like that of Milton Hershey's, we find free enter- 
prise and its fruits deliberately employed not to threaten, but 
greatly to enhance the opportunities of others. Here, in turn, 
one discovers the key to the history of this great industrial 
enterprise, and of this flourishing community. How else is 
one to explain that continuing concern for the future which 
created the Milton Hershey School for boys who had lost 
their parents, or set up the philanthropic trust and foundation 
that built the new school which I am privileged to join with 
the citizens of Derry Township in dedicating today? Or the 
foresight, which left to the discretion of Mr. Hershey's suc- 
cessors sufficient freedom of action to enable them to make 
such timely, as well as generous, provision for the expanding 
educational needs of this community ? 

Yes, we have reason to be grateful for the fruits of freedom 
and free enterprise. But if in our times we are to put them to 
effective use, we had better not neglect the seed. To do so 
would be false both to our heritage and to our trust. And if 
we are to discharge this sacred trust, we shall have to look 
constantly not only to our national accomplishments but also 
and especially to the sources of our strength as a people. 

Now I put it to you that a primary source of this strength 
is our continued insistence in all fields upon this same free- 
dom of the individual. Only as we keep this source pure and 
underfiled can we continue to reconcile the political revolu- 
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tion which established our independence with that equally 
dynamic revolution in science and technology which subjects 
us to constantly new and changing conditions of life. If this 
task of reconciliation is endlessly demanding, it is everlast- 
ingly important. How else can we be sure, for example, that 
our machines of production ‘will remain our servants instead 
of becoming our masters? How else shall we be free to correct 
the abuses as well as curb the enemies of freedom? For we 
had better face it: even a free society has its abuses, its in- 
justice, its corrupting and cynical forces. What really dis- 
tinguishes it from the dictatorship is the blessed opportuni- 
ties we enjoy, as free men and woman, to work together for 
the correction of injustice, the elimination of abuse and the 
building of a community which is constantly closer to our 
heart's desire. 

Is this mere rhetoric? Imagine, if you will, this freedom 
gone. How long could we do without it? A starving man 
may barter his freedom for bread, but his neighbor or his 
brother will suffer agonies rather than betray his own sense 
of justice, or honor, or truth. What do we ourselves most 
value: power, prosperity, prestige; or peace, justice, freedom? 
The answer is important, especially if I am right in asserting 
that our present material power has its source in, and draws 
its continuing strength from, freedom. Moreover, man’s nature 
is complex; his spirit, as well as his body, craves its proper 
satisfactions. 

Ill 

Certainly we know quite a bit about the Soviet Communists’ 
scale of values and priorities, and it reflects no understanding 
whatever of the insights which dictated Jesus’ too often for- 
gotten injunction: ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God’. For 
all their lip-service to peace and their double-talk of justice 
and of freedom, the Soviet dictators are consumed with envy 
of the prosperity, power and prestige of these United States. 
Look, for example, at the significant current efforts of non- 
western states, beginning with Russia, to implant and develop, 
as it were, by forced draft the technology of the West, while 
ignoring or rejecting our basic postulate of freedom. Even in 
the West, an abortive effort of this sort was lately undertaken 
by a demagogue named Hitler; and since a somewhat similar 
attempt was made by Imperial Japan, the phenomenon is not 
wholly new. The scale, the urgency and the hostile atmosphere 
of the Soviet effort, however, make the present challenge a 
matter of primary and continuing concern to the West. Nor 
is this concern diminished by the extension of Soviet-Com- 
munist influence throughout Eastern Europe and, more recently, 
China; or by the readiness of other non-Communist peoples 
to embrace technology on terms radically different from our 
own. 

Now this phenomenon appears to flourish precisely in those 
areas in which nothing comparable to the western concept of 
freedom has ever taken root. In such areas it is, of course, 
quite possible that the mere removal of restraints upon individ- 
ual initiative would result, initially at least, in inertia, chaos, 
or the rise of overlords bent chiefly upon the exploitation of 
the masses. Perhaps it is no accident, but a reflection of 
Chinese experience, that in large areas of China the nearest 
counterpart to our phrase ‘individual liberty’ connotes more 
or less unbridled license. Thus, in regions which have never 
known opportunity as we understand it, much less our free- 
dom to pursue it under law and the restraints of self-discipline 
and custom, this trend toward the authoritarian introduction 
and development of western technology should not surprise 
us unduly. 

Indeed, if that were all there was to it—as in some areas it 
is—there would be little to prevent accommodation and peace- 
ful co-existence. Certainly the people of Asia value justice, 
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relish freedom, want peace, even as you andI. Unhappily, the 
very power with which technology now invests the unscru- 
pulous dictator tends to be employed to enslave his own and 
neighboring peoples and to inflame their envy of the more 
prosperous free peoples. And when, as in Soviet Communism, 
this tendency hardens into a system of loyalty to the dictator 
and to nothing else on earth or in the heavens, the question 
inevitably arises whether a world can long endure half-slave 
and half-free. 

For us in the West this new and formidable challenge poses, 
of course, a host of questions. It is not easy to learn how best to 
defend ourselves against the age-old threat of tyranny, armed 
as it is with new and formidable weapons. I think it is a short- 
term threat, because I do not believe that the Soviet dictator- 
ship, or indeed any system of government, can long endure 
which seeks to exploit the material product of the revolution 
in science and technology while rejecting its intellectual and 
spiritual source. If in dedicating Derry Township’s new and 
impressive school building today, we can ourselves keep these 
basic relationships straight, I do not think we need worry 
unduly about the curriculum. 

Nevertheless, to ignore—or underestimate—the short-term 
threat which the armed dictatorships pose would be as silly— 
and as perilous—as to ignore repeated hurricane warnings 
with Edna on the march. Equally perilous, however, is the 
panic fear which converts defense into retreat and would have 
us abandon everything for a storm-hut kind of existence. What 
then would we be defending? What kind of America would 
we have if we blindly followed those who even now confuse 
dissent with disloyalty, forget the very meaning of the Bill of 
Rights, and so threaten the source of our strength—I mean 
freedom itself—under the pretense of defending it. 

No, the defense of freedom is not easy, for we face a 
multiple rather than a single threat. If we are to keep our 
balance and discharge our trust, we must be on guard against 
the subversion of our liberties from whatever direction it 
appears. More especially, if other peoples are to be encouraged 
to choose the way of freedom, it will be in. part because, as 
Americans, we have kept the torch of liberty bright and 
untarnished. 

Right here, indeed, we might remind ourselves that tyranny 
too has sources on which it feeds. It flourishes, not only on 
poverty and despair, but also on the abuses which arise when- 
ever men confuse liberty with license and reject the obligations 
of self-restraint and self-discipline which are inherent in a 
free society. Since discipline there must be, the breakdown of 
self-discipline becomes an open invitation to the man on 
horseback who promises to restore order and run the trains 
on time—or rid a fear-ridden society—never mind by what 
methods—of all hidden communists, actual or alleged. That 
is why the founding fathers stressed the concept of /iberty 
under law. That is why in these critical times gangsterism 
and corruption—or, indeed, any flagrant disregard, in our 
political or economic life, for the legitimate rights of others— 
are no less subversive in their impact than conspiratorial 
communism itself. 

At stake, as I see it, is all that gives dignity and meaning 
to human life. For in freedom you will find the vital source, 
not only of our strength as a people, but of all of the other 
human rights which we as individuals hold most dear. If, like 
‘Mr. Hershey, you scrape together enough capital and skill to 
start a new business, you owe your right to do it to this con- 
cept. The same is true of the rights enjoyed by American 
workers. Again, if your father was a farmer, we take it for 
granted that as his son you are free to do something altogether 
different—though perhaps you should think twice about it 
before deserting any farm situated near the Hershey plant! 
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Certainly the typical taxi driver in New York tells me about 
the son who is just finishing college or medical school, and as 
for my own sons, they know too much about my job ever to 
want to be college presidents. 

We forget that this mobility is relatively new in human 
history and that in earlier times, as in Soviet Russia today, 
the channels for advancement were often sharply limited and 
the opportunities restricted to the few. Here is another of the 
important criteria for appraising any human society; and in 
America it is the diversity of channels that are wide open to 
our youth which brings us closer than any other society to 
realizing the ideal of equal opportunity. We owe this basic 
right to plan our own careers as, indeed, we owe the taxi, the 
tractor and the industries of Hershey to this same concept of 
individual freedom. And to what else, may I ask, do we 
owe our jealously guarded right to be ‘agin the government’, 
to criticize our political and economic leaders, to join others 
in working together for a change? 

And now, with an eye on your new school, let me say just 
a word about that much misunderstood term: academic free- 
dom. You would agree, I think, that the particular aspects of 
this freedom to which we owe our technology and our enormous 
productivity on the one hand, and our democratic govern- 
ment and independent judiciary on the other, are ge 
those rights of free inquiry and investigation, of free dis- 
cussion and expression of opinion, which comprise what we 
call academic freedom. There is, you see, nothing ‘academic’ 
about these rights; they are simply the basic and highly prac- 
tical nexus of rights which are guaranteed to al] American 
citizens by the Constitution. Deprived of these rights, and 
of the free exchange of opinion and experience which makes 
them ever more productive, our men of science and our in- 
dustry could never have fashioned the dynamic machines of 
production and communication—including the tools of pro- 
duction—which support our modern economy. Neither, of 
course, could they have discovered the secrets of the atom, 
which now threatens to revolutionize that economy once again 
—always provided it is not used for purposes of general 
destruction. 

Thus I submit that for all our unmatched statistics of pro- 
duction—for all our current importance as the arsenal of 
democracy, or in the older phrase, as ‘freedom’s mighty farm’— 
the most important American product is mot a gadget or a 
machine, but an idea. If this is true, it behooves us to defend 
this American Idea—this freedom under law—not only on 
the far-flung battlefields of Europe or the:Pacific, or against 
the covert aggressions of the dictators, but also and especially 
here at its source. We owe this to ourselves, our neighbors 
and our children as well as to our benefactors. Warned by the 
fate of Poland, Czechoslovakia and China, let us be on guard 
against the technique of the big lie and the Trojan horse—or 
in more modern parlance, the fifth column; indeed, against 
all forms of communist infiltration which seek to poison this 
idea of freedom at its source. And let us also be on guard 
against the self-appointed super-patriot who sees a communist 
in every non-conformist and indeed in every fellow-American 
that dares oppose him; who does not scruple to invoke the 
sacred name of America as a cloak for the employment of the 
most viciously un-American procedures. For my part, it is 
precisely because I detest Soviet communism as a colossal 
fraud which invokes human rights in order to destroy them, 
that I detest and distrust those domestic demagogues whose 
methods put in jeopardy the very human rights they profess 
to be defending. 

If I do not name, it is because there is no need and not 
because I am not in deadly earnest. For unless we guard our 
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freedom against this threat, one of our basic strengths as a 
fr:e people is in grave danger of being sapped. I mean that 
faith in ourselves, in our institutions and in each other which 
gives us unity in diversity, and confidence in the face of 
danger. Somehow, and at all costs, in spite of hostile forces, 
we must preserve this faith; for I put it to you that it is a 
faith which, in the last analysis, only free men can truly share. 

But what, you may say, has this to do with the dedication of 
this new school? I answer, everything. Our schools and col- 
leges are par excellence custodians of the free market in ideas 
which has made this country what it is. Our whole educational 
system is based on faith—in the virtues of free men and free 
inquiry. Unless we keep this market free our other freedonis 
will wither on the vine. Freeze this market and you freeze 
the American spirit at the very moment when its genius for 
adjusting to revolutionary change without losing its soul is 
facing its greatest challenge. In the words of one of Colgate’s 
great alumni, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, spoken from our 
own Chapel pulpit, freedom is one thing which cannot be 
kept in cold storage; it must fined fresh nourishment and 
growth in each succeeding generation, or it will surely die. 

In my view, it is terribly important that we grasp and hold 
fast this basic truth. Those who thoughtlessly support the 
demagogues and fearmongers who seem to set so little store 
by our hard-won freedom have somehow failed, I think, to 
understand the real nature of our American revolution. Perhaps 
they think of it quite simply as an event which took place in 
1776 and ended, five years later, when the British surrendered 
at Yorktown. To take this view is to shut one’s eyes not only 
to the facts of history but also to the dynamic and unspent 
forces, beginning with freedom, which gave rise not only to 
our political independence, but also to the subsequent deve- 
lopment of our economy, productivity and standards of living. 
Rightly apprehensive about the formidable short-run threat 
posed by an unscrupulous foreign power, we too easily for- 
get that the really dynamic and revolutionary principle is not 
tyranny but freedom, and that if we succeed in guarding our 
liberties, while keeping up our short-term defenses against 
the Soviets, it is their system, not ours, which contains the 
fatal flaw and so must sooner or later collapse from its own 
weakness. 

That is why we must guard our freedom against ignorance 
and malice at home as well as abroad. That is why if we want 
schools like this, we must see that our school authorities— 
and our philanthropic trusts and foundations—continue to 
enjoy the right to make responsible decisions without govern- 
ment dictation or undue interference. For make no mistake 
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about it, ladies and gentlemen: if you are to deny to your 
local school boards or to the directors of the Hershey Founda- 
tion this right and this responsibility, these things will pass 
by default to the decision-making power of a highly centralized 
and increasingly powerful government. Somewhere decisions 
have to be made, aind I, for one, prefer to put my trust in 
decentralized action by responsible human beings, with all 
their power to make honest mistakes but also with their power 
to take enlightened and knowledgeable action, rather than to 
rely upon the government to make decisions for us. 

In the Commencement address which he delivered last 
June at Colgate, John Hay Whitney—a capitalist who has 
himself established an important philanthropic foundation— 
made these highly thoughtful and pertinent observations to 
the graduating seniors: 

“As men educated at Colgate in the liberal arts tradition, 

[he said} I conceive that you have two duties. One is, 

indeed, to stand fast for America. But you cannot and must 

not make a career of only standing fast. And so I think 
your second duty is equally plain. It is the duty to stir 
things up a little. Conformity may take the greatest part 
of any life, but it must not take it all. And please note 
this: the man of real independence and real bravery is not 
the man who takes the extreme position; it is the ‘rea- 
sonable man, usually the man in the middle, attacked by the 
dogmas of all extremes, but still fighting for his own 
independence of thought and action both, and the Divine 
right to change his mind for good cause. Today this man 
needs all the help that young men, whose minds are still 
open, can possibly give him. His independence and yours 
are at stake. Vital though balance and order and efficiency 
may be to our present society, America was not made great 
by men who put a// their reliance in these smooth qualities 

—and such men will not make it great in the future. I am 

for Freedom of Inquiry because I am for you and your 

chance.” 

With an eye to the children who will be flocking to this 
school now and in the future, with an eye to our American 
heritage and the nature of our present trust, and with an eye 
to the high hopes we entertain that the next generation may 
somehow do a far better job than we have done, and so live 
to breathe the air of a world in which a// men are free, could 
we do better than inscribe Mr. Whitney’s concluding words— 
slightly paraphrased, perhaps—over the entrance to these 
classrooms: 

“I am for Freedom—of Enterprise and Inquiry—because I 

am for you and your chance”’ ? 


The American Conservative Character 


THE DECREASE IN IDEOLOGICAL TENSION 
By RUSSELL KIRK, Axthor and Lecturer 
Delivered before the Conservative Society of Yale Law School, New Haven, Connecticut, September 27, 1954 


H. Stuart Hughes wrote more than three years ago, 

in an article concerned with the decline of political 
ideology in Europe. This is quite true. Where ideology 
seizes upon a nation’s consciousness, the influence of true con- 
servatism declines; and where the power of ideology declines, 
there conservatism has opportunity for appealing anew to 
men’s minds; and appeal to them it must, with all the intel- 
ligence at its command, if it is to save them from apathy or 


$6 Sit Stuart Hugh is the negation of ideology,” Mr. 


from nihilism. I think, then, that our country, like most of 
western Europe, is drifting away from ideology, and that 
here, as beyond the oceans, only an elevated conservatism can 
avert that bored indifference to past and future, and that 
destructive contempt for all moral values, which work the 
ruin of order. 

Napoleon, who detested the doctrinaire reformer, gave us 
the words, “ideology” and “‘ideologist’’ as terms of abuse; old 
John Adams was driven nearly to distraction by “ideology,” 
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writing of it, “Our English words, Idiocy or Idiotism, express 
not the meaning or force of it. It is presumed its proper defini- 
tion is the science of Idiocy. And a very profound, abtruse, 
and mysterious science it is. You must descend deeper than 
the divers in the Dunciad to make any discoveries, and after 
all you will find no bottom. It is the bathos, the theory, the 
art, the skill of diving and sinking in government.” Burke, 
writing before the word “ideology” was coined, employed the 
word “abstraction” to describe the ideological approach to 
politics; and he detested this quite as heartily as Adams did. 
In the conservative’s opinion, the ideologue is a being suffering 
from the delusion that his rigid closet-philosophy contains all 
the answers to all the problems of humanity. We have but 
to be governed by his rules, the ideologue thinks, and the 
terrestrial paradise is ours. The ideologue may be an a priori 
thinker, or an a posteriori thinker, but in his system no room 
is left for Providence, or chance, or free will, or prudence. He 
is the devotee, often, of what Burke called “an armed 
doctrine.” 

Now the conservative believes that the individual is foolish, 
although the species is wise; therefore, unlike the confident 
ideologue, he , or to undertake the reconstruction of so- 
ciety and human nature upon the scanty capital of his private 
stock of reason. The conservative believes that the world is 
not perfectible, and that we poor fallen human creatures, here 
below, are not made for happiness, and will not find happi- 
ness—at least, not if we deliberately ey it; therefore, 
unlike the ideologue, he is not inclined to believe that any 
single fixed system of political concepts can bring justice and 
peace and liberty to all men everywhere, if uniformly applied. 
Conservatism does not breed fanatics. It does not try to excite 
the enthusiasm of a secular religion. If you want men who will 


sacrifice their past and present and future to a set of abstract 
notions, then you must go to Communism, or Fascism, or 
even Benthamism. But if you want men who seek, reasonably 
and prudently, to reconcile the best in the wisdom of our an- 
cestors with the change which is essential to a vigorous civil 
social existence, then you will do well to turn to conservative 
principles. Particular remedies and _— of action are subjects 


which ought to be generally debated, and often reviewed, the 
conservative thinks, not settled by appeals to abstract doctrine; 
and, accordingly, conservatives always differ a good deal, 
among themselves, as to the better solution for any particular 
— What they have in common is a similar view of 
uman nature, of the ends of society, and of the most nearly 
satisfactory methods for seeking the common good. 

The American conservative, therefore, is pleased at the de- 
crease in ideological tension in our country, and not solely 
because that diminution has come in conjunction with a revival 
of conservative thought. For the conservative looks upon ide- 
ology as the enemy of order and prudence, a Procrustean 
passion which endeavors to treat that delicate essence called 
society as if it were no better than a kind of coffee-cake, to 
be sliced by coffee-house philosophers as they please. The 
conservative dislikes the ideology of Rousseau, or of Hegel, 
or of Godwin, or of Bentham, or of Spencer, or of Marx; he 
dislikes Abstractism, ideas divorced from particular circum- 
stances, in short. He thinks that the greatest piece of mischief 
ever to happen in these United States, the Civil War, was the 
work of ideologues, North and South. Mr. T. Harry Williams, 
in a recent number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
makes an interesting observation upon Lincoln’s politics, in 
this connection: 


Lincoln would not have been able to comprehend the 
attempts of modern writers to classify his ideas into an 
ideology. Indeed, he would not have known what an ide- 
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ology was. Although he believed deeply in certain philoso- 
phies which might be called his philosophy of politics, 
those principles were at the opposite _ of what is termed 
ideology today. If Lincoln were confronted by a group like 
the professional thinkers of the New Deal with their doc- 
trinaire tendencies, he would have been amazed and amused. 

At the same time he would have considered them dangerous, 

because they had a logical plan based on a preconceived ab- 

stract theory about human nature or society and because they 
proposed to put their plan into effect regradless of conse- 
quences. 

In this, as in much else, Lincoln was a conservative of a 
high order. Lincoln never was a doctrinaire; he arose from 
very low estate to very high estate, and he knew the savagery 
which lies so close beneath the skin of man, and he knew 
that most men are good only out of obedience to routine and 
convention. The Fire-eater and the Abolitionist were abhor- 
rent to him; yet he took the middle path between them not 
out of any misapplication of the doctrine of the golden mean, 
but because he held by the principle that the unity and security 
of the United States transcend any fanatic scheme of 
uniformity. 

It is with relief, then, that the conservative looks upon the 
retreat of ideology during the og. two or three years. The 
thinking conservative disliked the New Deal, or much of it, 
not because conservatives detest all reform (indeed, with Burke 
or Adams, with Disraeli or Lincoln, they may be the most 
intelligent advocates of necessary and prudent reform), but 
because the reforms of the New Deal commonly were under- 
taken by ideologues, without regard for social continuity, voli- 
tion, and particular circumstances. Moreover, the thinking 
conservative distrusted the New Deal reformers because, de- 
spite their abstract ideology, they took very short views. The 
Advanced Social Thinker, during the nineteen-twenties and 
nineteen-thirties, came unwittingly to take on the characteris- 
tics of the being he had so long derided, the complacent 
conservative of lethargy, the man convinced that this is the 
best of all possible worlds, and that every day, in every way, 
matters are getting better and better. If God no longer was 
in his Heaven, at least the Planner was in the terrestrial para- 
dise, and all was right with the world. The application of 
scientific methodology to the problems of society, it was 
assumed, would presently resolve the difficulties of nations 
and the distresses of private life; a beneficent state would 
supply the wants of everyone; modern psychological theory 
would supplant the superstitions of religion, teaching men 
indulgence, rather than constraint; state education would be 
the great leveller, inducing everyone to conform to an approved 
pattern, and peacefully accomplishing “social adjustment’’; 
the bitter memories of the Past might safely be forgotten, for 
Pragmatism would show us how we might move ever Onward 
and upward by devoting ourselves to the practical questions of 
the present hour. 

But why break a butterfly on the wheel? These illusions 
now are consigned to the dear, dead days beyond recall; the 
terrible events of our time have buried John Dewey and his 
generation deeper than any Pharoah. (Perhaps I may be 
allowed to observe, here, that even such a philosophy as Prag- 
matism, despite its denial of transcendent values, can me 
an ideology, and did become one, blind to altered circum- 
stances and whatever did not fit its Proscrustean bed). The 
most archaic persons in our nation today are those who still 
try to believe in the inevitability of Progress and the compe- 
tence of Reason to make men into gods. There are gods amon 
us, true enough; but they are the gods of the copybook head- 
ings, returned with fire and sword to remind us how wise 
were the old Greeks with their talk of hubris and nemesis 
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and catastrophe. For the Iliad of our woes, it is sufficient to 
remark the vicissitudes of such journals as the Partisan Review. 
Most liberal or radical ideologues have nothing to tell us 
nowadays, and most of them know it, in their heart of hearts. 

Even to criticize—let alone to act—a man must have some 
standard to which he can repair, some system of values superior 
to the fashion of the hour. Our liberals and radicals, having 
abandoned ideology, have not succeeded in replacing ide- 
ology by true principle. They no longer rally round any 
standard; first their Soviet gods failed them, and then their 
Fabian gods; and therefore they no longer criticize con- 
vincingly. They still can carp, and carping may impart some 
faint failing ray of warmth to their desolate hearts, but 
criticism of that low order will not suffice to restrain society 
from excesses or to light the way for the vast groping masses 
of humanity. The trouble with many of them, I think, is 
that they still cannot bear to be without an abstract and all- 
sufficing ideology. 

Certain liberal reviewers of my book The Conservative 
Mind, for instance, professed their desire to find in conserva- 
tism some new solution for all the afflictions of modern society ; 
but I had disappointed them, they lamented. One could not 
understand what I was after, if I would embrace neither pure 
capitalism nor pure communism; he seemed to imply that I 
must be engaged in some dismal Fascist conspiracy. Another, 
remarking my reluctance to endorse either of these sets of 
secular dogmas, asked just what the conservatives do want: 
“Are they Keynesians?’’ Now we scarcely can wonder at the 
bankruptcy of liberalism, when its most articulate spokesmen 
think of the problems of modern society as no more than 
exercises in economic theory, and are unaware that Karl Marx 
was the popularizer of both the terms “capitalism” and com- 
munism,” and seem to be quite ignorant of the existence of 
Christian social principles, or of private property which is 
not “capitalistic” in the Marxist sense, or of traditions and 
political institutions far older than Keynes, or Marx, or the 
modern industrial system. (The late Lord Keynes, the least 
dogmatic of all economists, doubtless would be perplexed at 
being asked to define a ‘‘Keynesian.’’) The decay of the his- 
torical imaginiation, and indeed of the simplest historical 
foundation of fact, among the i//uminati of the Left, has re- 
duced them to this puerility. They fly frenziedly from ideology 
to ideology, and find every successive abstract system no better 
than mist and shadow. 

“Conservatism” is a very popular word nowadays; I hope 
it is not in danger of becoming an ideology. Mr. Eisenhower 
desires to be considered a conservative, and so does Mr. 
Stevenson. I think that there is great hope in a revival of 
intelligent conservative thought, but no little peril in the pos- 
sibility of a rigid and presumptuous system calling itself a 
conservative ideology. The enlightened conservative believes 
in Principles, or enduring values ascertained through apprecia- 
tion of the wisdom of dead generations, the study of history, 
and the reconciliation of authority with the altered circum- 
stances of our present life. He is a highly reasonable person, 
though he looks with deep suspicion upon the cult of Reason 
—the worship of an abstract rationality which asserts that 
mundane planning is able to solve all our difficulties of spirit 
and community. But the thinking conservative, I repeat, de- 
tests Abstraction, or the passion for forcing men and societies 
into a preconceived pattern divorced from the special circum- 
stances of different times and countries. 

Not long ago, a friend of mine, a professor of history, 
lectured on the revival of an imaginative conservatism in these 
United States. He was not himself a conservative, but he 
remarked with interest and some degree of approval this 
phenomenon. A student lounging in the back row roused 
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himself from his lethargy, presently, and inquired, with heavy 
resentment, ‘““Who are these conservatives? Are they the guys 
we call eggheads?”” The student did not resent them because 
of their conservatism; the word itself was new to him; what 
he resented was any commendation of the works of the mind. 
Well, Burke says that prejudice is the wisdom of unlettered 
men; and most of our students in colleges nowadays being 
conspicuously unlettered, perhaps this instance of prejudice 
was a kind of conservatism, after all. But it was the kind of 
conservatism which led Brooks Adams to write that “with 
conservative populations, slaughter is nature’s remedy.” It 
was not the conservatism of reflection which a nation freeing 
itself from the spell of ideology requires. A conservatism of 
reflection is the proper antidote to the conservatism of apathy; 
and this conservatism of reflection cannot be conjured up by 
the politician and the publicist unaided. The mind and heart 
of America, in this tremendous hour, require a solace which 
cannot come out of the party caucus and the editorial room of 
the daily newspaper. In this century, the conservative ought 
not to be a fanatic ideologue, but he dare not be a lotus-eater. 
An intelligent question was asked at the meeting of the 
Mid-West Political Scientists last spring, but somehow it did 
not get an answer at that time. In substance, it was this: 
can conservatism suffice a people in a time when Communism 
and Fascism and various other ideologies profess to have all 
the answers to all the questions about human nature and so- 
ciety, while conservatism is _ of its latitudinarianism and 
prudence? I believe it can; for rigid ideology is founded upon 
delusion, which will be exploded upon contact with reality ; 
while conservatism, which depends upon general principle 
tempered by prudence, does not have to fear the truth. I do 
not believe that the conservative, in this country, needs to 
dread the ideologues any longer; what he has to contend 
against is the dismaying indifference of the mass of men to 
serious thought and prudent reform of any description. 


It is by no means certain that the conservative, despite the 
decay of liberalism, retains today the courage and hardihood 
necessary to meet these problems boldly; for in some degree 
the conservative’s mind and will have been corroded by the 
same acids that ate away the vigor of modern liberalism. Yet, 
when all is said, the conservative believes that men and nations 
possess free will, and that if a nation tumbles to its ruin, that 
catastrophe is the consequence, for the most part, of the failure 
of heart and mind among the people who make up that nation. 
The conservative, unlike certain of our cognoscenti of the 
twentieth century, still clings to his old-fangled opinion that 
there is such a thing as heart, and that there is such a thing 
as mind, or will, in the Schoolmen’s sense. The conservative 
may fail to redeem modern society from its perilous state. 
But if he fails, we have no hope in this world. The liberal 
and the radical have failed already, and the enormity of their 
failure is stamped upon the face of Europe and the face of 
Asia. 

The first task for the conservative, preferring principle to 
ideology, will be to tell the nation the truth; and this will 
not make him popular. For the truth, in our time, is hard; 
and if still truth has beauty, it is a beauty so stern and austere 
that it terrifies the luxurious taste of the liberal. When Perseus, 
having slain the Gorgon, brought the gristly veiled head to the 
palace of Polydectes, the king and his company demanded a 
sight of the trophy, and would take no denial; so that, when 
they grew menacing, Perseus showed them the awful dead 
face of Medusa with the snaky locks, and kings and courtiers 
turned to stone before that dread countenance. We throw a 
decent veil over the origins of society, Burke wrote, if we are 
wise; but the modern liberal, although he delights in poking 
into social origins, commonly has blindfolded himself to the 
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real problems in modern life. If he insists upon looking at 
the now, he risks the fate of Polydectes. Some liberals, indeed, 
dimly aware of this peril, repeat to themselves, like an incanta- 
tion, certain mumbled cliches to the effect that people are 
growing kinder, and life is more secure than it used to be, 
and that our present discontents are no more than so many 
transitory phenomena. Thus they fancy themselves in the 
garden of Prosperpine. I should be sorry to wake them, were 
it not that the me of Prosperpine bloom only in the realm 
of Hades. 

A professor of chemistry, for instance, to whom I had been 
describing some very real and immediate symptoms of social 
decay—the increase in the rate of crime, the debauchery of 
children’s minds, the collapse of order in a great part of the 
world — inquired, complacently, “But isn’t all this just 
anxiety ?’’ Such beings almost disprove Aristotle’s contention 
that man is a rational creature. The man who was thrust into 
a gas-oven at Belsen was not suffering simply from a psycho- 
logical condition of anxiety; the man who is knocked on the 
head in some dark street of Chicago will not be — much 
by his psychiatrist. Nothing but direct and painful personal 
experience can convince liberals of this stamp that Sin is a 
literal statement of fact. 

If it will not do to gratify our curiosity by looking the 
Gorgon morbidly in the face, still it is no salvation to pretend 
that the great claws are an optical illusion, and that the snaky 
locks are only weeds waving in the wind; nor will we save 
ourselves by cowering in terror. Persons like Mr. Alfred 


Kinsey are ever so eager to throw off the veil which hides the 
worst in our fallen nature; but this prurient inquisitiveness 
turns the hearts of a generation to stone. Persons like Mr. 
David Riesman please themselves by whistling in the dark, 


with only an occasional wince at some shadow there in the 
corner; but if the shadow takes substance, it will refuse to 
be whistled down the wind. Persons like Mr. Roderick 
Seidenberg take a gloomy relish in prophesying the reduction 
of humanity to a condition less than human. I think that all 
of them are wrong. A man, if he venerates the ashes of his 
fathers and the temples of his gods, will seek out the terror 
and strike with all the strength that is in him, as Perseus struck. 


In the earlier Greek representations, Medusa is raw head 
and bloody bones, such a face as drifts through dreams, the 
princess of terrors. But as Greek society softened and senti- 
mentalized, and as Greek freedom trickled down toward serv- 
ility, Medusa took on a very different aspect. The frightful 
grin, the flattened nose, the lolling tongue, the eyes with their 
fixed stare, gave way at the end of the fifth century to a frigid 
beauty, the mask of a woman beyond good and evil; and later, 
about the beginning of the third century, this fatal beauty 
loses its impassive — a faint sensual smile creeping upon 
the lips, a hint of terror or pain haunting the eyes. The 
Anatolian monster that hunted the early Greeks through their 
dreams has become the incarnation, in art, of concupiscence 
struck down in the moment of its evil perfection. 

Our time, sick nigh unto death of utilitarianism and literal- 
ness, cries out for myth and parable. Great myths are not 
merely susceptible of rational interpretation: they are truth, 
transcendent truth. I do not desire to degrade the legend of 
Perseus into a tract for our times; but,the face of Medusa has 
as much meaning for us as it had for Hesiod. A nation, in 
its youth, confronts the menace of nature red in tooth and 
claw—physical nature and human nature. Its bogles, however 
fearsome, may be overcome by primitive courage and rude 
strength. Thus, in a sense, we Americans drew the sword to 
end the difficulties of our War of Independence and our Civil 
War; and, Perseus-like, we triumphed through the heroism of 
youth. But the power of Evil, infinitely subtle, masks itself 
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in fresh guises as a nation grows older; and the sword snaps 
in the hand, when the nightmare creature is metamorphosed 
into the lure of sensuality. By the side of the problems of 
1776, or 1861, our modern distresses loom gigantic. We need 
Perseus still; but our Perseus, if he is to crush Medusa, must 
be endowed with powers of mind and conscience undreamed 
of in the simple days of our national boyhood. I do not 
believe that any ideology, whether it be the ideology of pure 
democracy, or of Marxism, or of Fascism, or of Utilitarianism, 
can possibly provide for the complexities of this age. Our 
hope lies in the resurrection of principle and prudence—a task 
for conservatives. 

Mr. Leslie A. Fiedler, in last August’s number of that 
interesting Anglo-American monthly journal Encounter, em- 
ploys the hyphenated noun “liberal-intellectual,” and appends 
this footnote: 

I cannot in all honesty resist defining this term, though I 

should have preferred to leave its meanings implicit. To 

describe the allegiances of the group is to define it sufh- 
ciently; but it is perhaps wise to forestall objections by 
stating explicitly that I use the word “liberal” (and “‘intel- 
lectual” is, for better or worse, historically synonymous 
with it in America) to mean all those who believe or be- 
lieved Sacco and Vanzetti innocent, who considered the 
diplomatic recognition of the Soviet Union not merely wise 
strategically but a “progressive” step, and who identified 
themselves with the Loyalist side during the Civil War in 

Spain. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say that I consider my- 

self one of this group. 

Now it is just as unnecessary, perhaps, to say that the 
present writer does not subscribe to this ‘liberal’ ideology, 
and that he refuses to agree with the thesis that liberal and 
intellectual (if, by intellectual, we are to understand “‘reflec- 
tive man”) have been synonymous in America. In the same 
number of Encounter, a distinguished economist, Mr. Colin 
Clark, describing American “liberalism” for English readers, 
suggests the curious and sometimes ill-omened character of 
this ideology: 

The recent vagaries of English liberalism might have re- 

mained just one more piece of insular eccentricity, were it 

not that the intellectual leaders of English liberalism enjoy 

a wide following in other countries, particularly in the 

United States. And American “Liberalism” is now turning 

out to be an even stranger product than English. 

The word “Liberal” hardly appeared at all in American 

political or intellectual history until the close of the 1930's. 

How the title “Liberal’’ came to be attached to the curious 

set of beliefs which now go by that name in the United 

States is hard to explain, unless we assume that it was in 

deference to English Liberalism. American Liberalism 

seems to be related to English Liberalism in its most modern 
form. Mr. Adlai Stevenson said recently that the outstand- 
ing characteristic of Liberalism is the extensive use which 
it makes of the power of the State—this is a far cry from 
19th century European Liberalism. Likewise, the association 
of Liberalism with nonconformist Christianity (and temper- 
ance and anti-gambling) has gone. The prophets of the 
new Liberalism are the anti-religious ones—John Morley, 

Gilbert Murray, Bertrand Russell, and Lord Beveridge. Even 

though Mr. Stevenson be a good Unitarian and Senator 

Paul Douglas a good Quaker, American Liberalism is now 

predominantly an anti-religious movement. 

The other outstanding feature of American Liberalism, 

which naturally appeals to us, is that it has always been 

“interventionist” in world affairs, and has done a good deal 

to weaken the traditional American isolationist outlook. To 

say this, however, is not to say that it has been pro-British. 
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We are, as a matter of fact, very bad characters in American 
Liberal eyes because of our oppression of colonial peoples. 
In the 1940's (they are not quite so sure now) American 
Liberals tended to prefer Russia as a champion of freedom 
and progress as against outworn imperialism. Critical judg- 
ment does not seem to be one of the outstanding character- 
istics of Liberalism. 
But the odder the assortment of ideas, the more passionately 
it is defended. A desire to have something to worship seems 
to be the main motive for many liberals, who have specific- 
ally denied any other faith. The highly ambiguous mean- 
ings of the word “Liberalism” not only provide a broad 
umbrella under which a diversified and intellectually un- 
disciplined group can comfortably worship together. This 
is an unintelligent but comparatively harmless piece of 
opportunism. But in addition the word conveys an esoteric 
meaning which is rather sinister. Some of those Americans 
who call themselves Liberals have attributes which make 
them deservedly unpopular with their fellow-citizens, as 
anti-religious secularists, or as pro-Soviet fellow-travellers. 
Reading their literature and listening to their conversations, 
one must conclude that the word ‘‘Liberal” can be used to 
convey these hidden and unpopular meanings when one is 
speaking to an initiate, while at the same time the word can 
be given a much milder meaning if some non-initiate hears 
and questions it. The obscurity of definition of “Liberalism” 
in fact appears to be deliberate. 

With this ambiguity of the “liberals” in mind, perhaps 
the most encouraging aspect of the world of thought, during 
the past year and a half, for men who distrust ideology and 
believe there is something of value left in Western society, 
has been the publication of certain books boldly and pro- 
foundly conservative in purpose. Ever since 1932, publishers 
and reviewers had tended to disparage or ignore books of this 
description; but the great tendency of society appears to have 
influenced the people who control the promulgation of ideas 
in America, for liberals began to apologize, last year, and 
conservative writings received an attention in quarters which 
would have deplored them five or six years before. Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Newman, an American contributor to The Twentieth 
Century (January, 1953) described the retreat of the liberal 
ideologues who had dominated the literary world of the 
thirties and ’forties: 

The New Deal was perhaps their greatest opportunity for 

the making of political myths. With few exceptions they 

gave united support to the Roosevelt administrations, and 
by their pens and their eager tongues created the myth of 

Jeffersonian democracy reborn. The enemy was big busi- 

ness; the hero, the worker: a simple equation which fur- 

nished material for righteous indignation. It was not the 
professional politicians or the paid propagandists who 

ured out wholesale the myths of the era. They were 
eft far behind in the articulate, babbling enthusiasm of 
writers, painter, and scholars for the discovery of eternal 
truths . . . The philosophy of agrarian democracy was ap- 
plied to a centralized bureaucracy, and the personal trauma 
of a James Farrell was seen to have immense social signifi- 
cance. Majority rule versus minority rights was the centre 
of prolonged philosophical controversies in which dignified 
constitutional lawyers thought they were reproducing the 

atmosphere of the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 

Labor unions became the symbol of a new collectivism. 

Political emotionalism was restored to America; history and 

life were divided into two parts, the good and the bad, the 

spirit and the flesh. 
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Thus the liberalK—Mr. Newman continues—succeeded in 
bemusing a generation. But the tremendous events of the 
ast fifteen years have blasted the liberal myth, leaving the 
iberal intellectual desolate. The crisis of today is not the 
crisis for which liberalism was reared: 
Increasingly driven back upon its contradiction between 
individualism and étatisme, its slogans either irrelevant or 
dully repetitive, and its opponents greedily picking its bones, 
it has lost its hold as a picture of life as it is and should 
be . . . Those who cling to it do as the shipwrecked man 
does to a raft—deSperately, but without much idea as to 
where it will take him. Others have abandoned it with 
much rhetorical flourish. Still others have lost their clear 
vision and find it reduced to a golden mist of abstractions. 
Nature, even in our century, abhorring a vacuum, the retreat 
of the liberal ideologues has been converted into a rout by the 
avant-garde of conservative writers. During the past two 
years, the books and essays of certain conservative thinkers, 
and the public reception of them, have made it nearly impos- 
sible for anyone seriously to maintain that the “intellectual” 
and the “liberal” are identical. If we consider studies in the 
history of ideas like Mr. Leo Strauss’ Natural Right and His- 
tory, or Mr. Eric Voegelin’s The New Science of Politics; if 
we turn to examinations of political theory like Mr. Clinton 
Rossiter’s Seedtime of the Republic and Mr. Thomas P. Neill’s 
The Rise and Decline of Liberalism; if we read sociological 
criticism like Mr. R. A. Nisbet’s The Quest for Community, or 
literary cirticism like Mr. Richard Weaver’s The Ethics of 
Rhetoric; if, indeed, we take up our novelists, like Faulkner 
and Marquand and Salinger, or our poets, from Frost to 
Viereck—why, we find that the spirit of the age no longer 
is liberal, or ideological, but conservative and historical and 
traditional. And I think that we ought to thank our stars for it. 


Yet it is possible, in the repudiation of ideology, to endanger 
all principle, without which coherent though and action cease 
to be. I am inclined to believe that Mr. Daniel Boorstin, writ- 
ing in the July, 1954, number of Encounter, comes perilously 
close to this situation. Professor Boorstin, after attacking two 
camps of American thinkers whom he calls the “‘Singulists” 
and the “Universalists,” proceeds to praise the ‘‘Pluralists,” 
eminent among whom are Mr. Walter Lippman, Mr. George 
F. Kennan, and (the Achilles of this motley host) Mr. David 
Riesman. ‘The view of the Pluralists,’’ Mr. Boorstin writes, 
“is basically historical. They see history as a continuum. They 
do not expect that men or nations are ever likely to change 
much; and certainly not suddenly. They are not alarmed by 
recent history, for they are not obsessed by the uniqueness of 
the American past, and they remind us that we have never 
been quite as unique as we have supposed.” 

Well, conservatives see history as a continuum, too, and 
they shy away from ideology quite as prudently as Mr. Boor- 
stin’s Pluralists do. But they do believe that men may be 
changed, and changed for the worse; they do know that 
nations alter, and indeed are extinguished; they are much 
alarmed by recent history. They are convinced that we live 
in an age which will not tolerate a policy of simple “muddling 
through,” even though that policy is employed by the greatest 
power in the world. They think that nations, like men, come 
in time to maturity, and must put away childish things. They 
propose to substitute for the broken instrument of ideology 
the living strength of ethical and historical principle. 





